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The Legislature and Taxes 


OR the third time within a few 

years the voters have refused to 
ratify a Constitutional Amendment en- 
larging the power of the Legislature 
to distribute taxes more widely. 

The slogans “wide open,” “blank 
check” joined with the popular cry 
for economy are probably respon- 
sible for 40,737 votes in the negative 
and only 20,006 in the affirmative. 

Now that the Amendment is dis- 
posed of we are still confronted with 
the fact that in 1922 tangible property 
paid a tax of $11,000,000, while an 
equal amount of intangible property 
paid only $300,000. 

All are agreed that this gross in- 
justice should at once be rectified. 

Only two methods of lightening the 
burden on real estate are possible. 
The first lies through reduced appro- 
priations by the Legislature. Econ- 
omy should therefore be the watch- 
word of this session. But in that con- 
nection it is well to remember that 
state expenditures represent only 11% 
of our entire tax burden; the remain- 
ing 89% is due to town and county 
appropriations. The second, and 
more hopeful, method by which the 
Legislature can relieve tangible prop- 
erty is by finding new sources of 
revenue to carry a part of the load 
wuaich now falls almost exclusively 
on visible property. 

How this can be accomplished un- 
der the present limited powers of the 





Legislature is the conundrum which 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House is now trying to solve. 

In order to clearly determine the 
exact extent of these powers the Leg- 
islature has asked the Supreme. Court 
whether it can levy a tax ongasoline, 
or a graduated tax on inheritances as 
is done in most other states and 
whether it can tax the income from 
investments at a higher rate than is 
levied on the principal of other prop- 
erty. The answer to these questions 
will determine the measure of relief 
which this Legislature can accomplish. 


The Sheppard-Towner Bill 


4 ines bill, which provides for the co- 

operation of the state with the 
Federal Bureau in the promotion of 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy in New Hampshire, is still 
before the House. It has the sup- 
port in New Hampshire as well as in 
other states of a large number of 
women. The three women legisla- 
tors, for instance, are solidly behind it, 
The principal women’s organizations 
in the state have endorsed it, and re- 
cently a statement in its defense ap- 
peared in the press signed by such 
women as Mrs. McDuffee, President 
of the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Lesure, Presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire League 
of Woman Voters, Mrs. Abbott, Pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Women’s 
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Christian Temperance Union, and Mrs. 
Henderson, Vice-President of the New 
Hampshire Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

“This resolution,’ writes Dr. Ban- 
croft, Chairman of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, and ex- 
President of the New Hampshire 
Medical Association, “stands for the 
conservation of human life. We have 
felt the necessity of conservation of 
natural resources for the past twenty 
years—forest wealth, mineral wealth, 
agricultural resources, etc. This bill 
represents the most important con- 
servation of all, namely, that of hu- 
man life itself. Let us be consis- 
tent. 

“If Federal aid is desirable in se- 
curing healthy swine, cattle, and trees, 
of how much more importance is the 
savage of human life!” 


Some Other Bills of Interest 


HE last week of March has been 

a busy one for the House and sev- 
eral bills of importance have been 
disposed of. Two measures, dear to 
the hearts of the Democrats, the bill 
abolishing the women’s poll tax 
and the “Home Rule Bill,” providing 
for the abolishment of the New 
Hampshire Police Commissioners and 
calling for election by popular vote, 
passed the House after a bitter parti- 
san debate and on strictly party lines 
There was a moment in the career of 
the poll tax bill when it looked as 
though, for the first time this year a 
Democratic bill of importance would 
be defeated. Ex-Governor Bass 
opened the debate by defending a 
compromise measure which provided 
for a $2.00 poll tax for both men and 
women, instead of $3.00, and then 
called for an extra tax of $2.00 to be 
placed on men for one year. which 
would be sufficient to complete the 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 
When the Democratic leader, Nathan- 
iel Martin, to every one’s surprise 
rose in support of this compromise, 


the chances began to look very badly 
for abolishing the Women’s Poll Tax. 
But after a tie vote, in the roll call 
which followed the Democrats passed 
the measure by a majority of 11. 
Both this bill and the “Home Rule 
Bill” will undoubtedly meet defeat in 
the Senate. The Sunday base ball 
bill, however, which would permit un- 
commercial sports to be played Sun- 
day and over which there has been 
considerable controversy, met with a 
very decisive defeat. 

To the casual observer the decision 
of the House concerning the election 
of one of the Representatives from 
Concord was most extraordinary. For 
in spite or the fact that on official re- 
count Mr. Carleton, a Democrat, re- 
ceived seven less votes than Mr. 
Kelly, a Republican, the House 
decided by a vote of 159 to 142 
to seat Mr. Carleton. The Republi- 
cans at least were amused by M1. 
Lyford’s protest when he declared that 
he had “found nowhere in the Demo- 
cratic platform that it is necessary to 
seat a Democrat who was never 
elected.” 


Still the 48-Hour Issue 


(THOUGH no one in the New Hamp- 

shire Legislature believes, for a 
minute, that anything more can be 
done to settle the unsettled 48-hour is- 
sue, yet we hear trom time to time 01 
attempts on the part of Repubicans to 
carry out their platform pledge of es- 
tablishing a fact-finding commission 
to study the 48-nour question. There 
was, for instance, the fact-finding 
resolution introduced by Mr. Aiken 
of Franklin and supported by ex- 
Governor Bass which was killed by 
a vote of 82 to 156, and then there 
was the Ripley fact-finding resolu- 
tion, providing for a commission of 
five persons to be appointed by the 
Supreme Court to study this question 
and report to the 1925 Legislature. 
It passed the Senate but will certainly 
be killed in the House. 
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When Harrison was elected President of the United States in 1888, Central Street, 
Franklin, looked like this. 


FRANKLIN: A TOWN, 1828,--A CITY 1896 
A Record of Growth 


EARLY. one hundred years ago a 

group of citizens living toward 

the outskirts of Andover, Salis- 
bury, Northfield, and Sanbornton, pre- 
sented to the Legislature a petition that 
they be allowed to form a new town, 
to include parts of each of the four 
villages. They claimed that, whereas 
it was extremely difficult for them to 
participate in the affairs of their towns 
as matters then stood, they could readi- 
ly do so were the new town center at 
the junction of the various boundaries. 
They pointed out, moreover, the develop- 
ment of industry along the river. 
“There have recently been erected,” 
they said, “on the banks of the Winni- 
pesaukee River; within the limits of the 
proposed new town, a paper-mill and 
cotton manufactory, both of which are 
now in full and successful operation. 
From the great falls in this and other 
streams in that vicinity and the inex- 


haustible supply of water, there is rea- 
son to believe that very extensive man- 
ufacturing establishments and_ other 
works requiring waterpower will, at no 
distant period, be erected at or near this 
spot, in addition to those already there.” 

The arguments were logical and the 
legislature committee reported favor- 
ably on the petition; but because of the 
keen opposition in the various towns 
the bill was jockied back and forth for 
four years. Not until December 24, 
1828, did the new town receive per- 
mission to organize. 

The general of the fight, Judge G. 
W. Nesmith, whose name stands out in 
Franklin’s history as one of her most 
public-spirited citizens, had cannily ar- 
ranged that the boundaries should be 
drawn to include the birthplace of 
Daniel Webster; so that the “godlike” 
Daniel, having been born in Salisbury, 
became, by legislative decree, a Frank- 
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lin native. The Judge 
and others would have 
liked to call the new 
town by Webster’s 
name, but another 
village in New Hamp- 
shire had already 
taken that title, and 
they selected _ the 
name of Franklin in- 
stead after Benjamin 
Franklin, whose ca- 
reer of public ser- 
vice was still fresh 
in the minds of the 
people. 

Technically speak- 
ing, Franklin’s — his- 
tory begins at that 
point; the town 
sprang into being as 
a well-developed flour- 
ishing village, — in 
which pioneer enterprise had already 
worked out the beginnings of in- 
dustry and government. Kendall Pea- 
body’s paper mill, forerunner of the 
great mills of the International Pa- 
per Company, was already in operation 
and had enlisted in its management the 
skill of the young paper maker 
from Massachusetts, Jeremiah Daniell, 
father of Warren F. Daniell, whose 
services to the town make such a splen- 
did chapter in Franklin’s history. The 
paper made in that old mill was largely 
a hand-made product; the operatives 
received in the neighborhood of fifty 
cents a week for their labors; but it was 
an up-to-date enterprise and one of 
which the new town was justly proud. 

There was a postoffice, also, and in 
the “Instructors School,” which suc- 
ceeded the famous, though short-lived, 
Noyes Academy, Master Tyler was 
giving to the young people a scholarly, 
scientific training at least twenty-five 
years in advance of the average instruc- 
tion of those times. 

A. toll bridge across the Pemigewas- 
set connected the “Republican Village” 





Daniel Webster: “by legislative 


decree a Franklin 
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with the newer set- 
tlements growing up 
about the mills. This 
bridge was the pre- 
decessor of the Re- 
publican Bridge which 
is still one of Frank- 
lin’s landmarks. The 
rates were: 
lc. person on foot 
3c. horse and rider 
4c. horse and sleigh 
6c. sleigh drawn by 
more than one 
horse 
10c. horse and shais 
or other carriage 
4c. sheep or swine, 
and it is said that 
the thrifty people of 
the town used to ride 
to the end of the 
bridge, tether their 
and walk across, with a con- 
siderable saving of money if not of 
energy. 

For the other activities of the young 
town the indefatigable Ebenezer East- 
man, justly called the Father of Frank- 
lin, seems to have been largely respon- 
sible. .\ mill on the Pemigewasset, a 
short distance above “the crotch,” a 
flourishing farm, a tavern, and a store— 
these were a few of his interests. And, 
in addition, he it was who gave the land 
on which, in 1822, the first church in 
the town, the Congregational, was 
built. 

In short Franklin began her inde- 
pendent life in 1828 already grown up. 
So much so in fact, that nearly twenty 
years before “Daredevil” John Bow- 
man, who had come with the pioneers 
of the 1750's, had found the rumble of 
civilization becoming so loud as_ to 
drown out the wood voices he loved and 
had shouldered his gun and gone on in- 
to the wilderness. His departure marks 
the end of the pioneer period in that 
region—and Franklin did not exist, 
even as an idea, at that time. And yet 


native.” 


horses, 




















FRANKLIN 


the town may 
justly claim a 
share in the 
pioneer history 
of the settle- 
ments at the 
“crotch” of the 
river. 

Previous to 
1828, the threads 
of Franklin’s 
history are 
tangled with 
those of the 
four towns 
which — contrib- 
uted, albeit un- 
willingly, to her 
foundation. Her 
history touches 
also the history of Massachusetts, for 
the first heralds of civilization to make 
their way up the Merrimack to the 
“crotch” and then three miles beyond 
were a party of explorers from the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. In 1639 
those explorers laid out thus the northern 
boundaries of Massachusetts as they un- 
derstood the terms of their grant, and in 
so doing they sowed seeds of strife 
which never came to fruition for the 
reason that before 1749, when Ebenezer 
Stevens was given the grant for the 
founding of Stevenstown, afterwards 
rechristened Salisbury, the long quar- 
rel over the Mason grants had been set- 
tled, and the boundaries of Massachu- 
setts had receded to the place which 
they now occupy. Had the group of 
veterans of the French and _ Indian 
Wars, to whom in 1736 the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts gave a grant 
of land at the crotch of the rivers, ful- 
filled the conditions of the grant and 
settled on their property, the story 
would have been different, and Frank- 
lin, with other New Hampshire towns, 
would have been involved in the long 
controversy. 

The settlement of Stevenstown, or 





The Old Walter Aiken Homestead is now the 
Franklin Hospital, which does a wonderful work 
not only for Franklin but for all the towns in the 
surrounding country. 
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ment on the land 


which is now 
Franklin. But 
the group of 


grantees, among 
whom were 
parents of Dan- 
iel Webster, 
who journeyed 
from Kingston 
in 1749 to take 
up their new 
possessions were 
not the first set- 
tlers. To Philip 


Call, Nathaniel 
Maloon, and 
Sinkler Bean, 


who established 

their homes in 
the wilderness in 1748, belongs that 
honor; and the hardships which they 
encountered were many and bitter. Na- 
thaniel Maloon’s sojourn in the neigh- 
borhood was brief. He and his wife and 
their three children were taken prisoner 
by the Indians in 1749, carried to Cana- 
da, and, the story goes, shipped in a 
French vessel bound for France. The 
ship was captured by a British man-of- 
war and Maloon and his family once 
more gained their liberty. Philip Call’s 
experiences were even harder, for in 
1754 his wife was killed by the sav- 
ages while he stood concealed near by, 
a helpless witness to the tragedy. 

The story of the relations between 
the early settlers and the Indians in 
Franklin or elsewhere has never been 
adequately written. The outlines are 
familiar: first, the Indians in full and 
undisturbed possession, friendly and 
hospitable to the occasional explorer or 
trapper that came their way; second, a 
period of fierce struggle, of blood-curd- 
ling savagery on the part of the red men 
and of almost equal ruthlessness on the 
part of the whites; and third, the 
triumph of white civilization and the 
disappearance of the red man. It is a 


Salisbury, was the first formal settle-uiki'tragic story; and to many of us it looks 
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Azsove—The Mojalaka Country Club, one 
mile from the business center of 
Franklin, is rapidly becoming one of 
the most important social organiza- 
tions of the vicinity. 


Lert—Where Daniel Webster was born. 


Betow—Nained in memory of Herman 
J. Odell of the Franklin Needle 
Company, Odell Park is a_ play- 
ground for young and old. 
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Daniel Webster used to frequent the shores 
of this Lake. He called it Lake Como, but its 
name has since been changed in his honor to 
Webster Lake. It is about one mile wide by 
three miles long, and along its shores are 
many beautiful summer homes belonging to 
people from Franklin, from other parts of 
New Hampshire, and from many other states. 
Its natural beauty makes it an ideal summer 
resort. 
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Hon. Frank N. 


Parsons 








was. Franklin’s first 


mayor, and is to-day Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire. 


like the record of one 
of the white man’s ar- 
rogant mistakes. 

It was our privilege 
the other day to stand 
among Mr. F. N. 
Proctor’s wonderful 
collection of Indian 
relics. And it did not 
take much imagination 
to carry our mind back 
from the arrowheads, 
the stone axes, the 
mortars and pestles ar- 
ranged before us, to 
the original setting for 
these implements, to 
see in imagination the 
campfire of the Wab- 
enaki 
banks of the river. 
There where the Win- 


on the wooded > 


nepesaukee and the Pemige- 
wasset join, was a favorite 
camp ground of the tribes; 
coming from either branch 
of the river, or up the Mer- 
rimack, it is probable that 
they rested there, perhaps 
to exchange stories of ad- 
venture with other tribes 
that came that way. It is 
not improbable that those 
“inscribed — stones,”” which 
form so valuable a part of 
Mr. Proctor’s _ collection, 
were designed and executed 
in the light of those camp- 
fires and exchanged among 
the tribes as tokens of good 
will. There was one we 
remember, bearing the well- 
defined outline of the river’s 
great bend, which might 
well have served the pur- 
pose of a souvenir postcard. 

Looking at these relics 
and thinking of those two 
Indian guides, Pontauhum 
and Ponbakin, who, “well 
acquainted with Merrimack 


Founded in 1871, the Orphans’ Home has been carrying 
on its valuable service for more than fifty years, and in 
spite of the serious fire loss of a few months ago is going 
forward to even larger usefulness, 
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The new bridge over the Winnipesaukee completed last fall is up-to-the-minute in 
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construction, and makes a valuable addition to an already beautiful Central Street. 


Enos K. Sawyer, Secretary of State; ex- 
Mayor of Franklin; President of the Senate 
in season of 1913, 


river and the great lake, born and bred 
all their daies thereupon,” were of such 
indispensable service to the Endicott ex- 
pedition, one wonders whether it might 
nut have been possible to maintain the 
friendly course when the period of set- 
tlement began. But it is one thing to 
plot out a program of education from 
our safe point of vantage; Philip Call 
and his associates, confronted with a 
condition not a theory, solved their 
problem in the way which seemed to 
them direct and practical. Doubtless 
we should have done no better. 

The settlement of Salisbury, marks 
the beginning of the growth of the vil- 
lage which was to become Franklin. 
Twelve vears later Andover and North- 
field were established and in 1764 the 
first settlers came to Sanbornton. The 
little group of villages, presenting a solid 
front to the wilderness, and protected 
by a small garrison in the fort, were re- 
lieved of the necessity of bending all 
their energies to self-preservation. By 
the time the Revolution broke out they 
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Rev. Stanley Carter Sherman, A. B. Amherst 1912, B. D. Hartford Theological 
Seminary 1915, came to Franklin last December as pastor of Franklin's oldest church, 
the Congregational. Founded in 1822, this church has a record of more than one hun- 
dred years of service. The ground on which it was built was given by Ebenezer East- 
man, one of the founders of Franklin. Athough damaged by fire in 1902, it was speedi- 
ly restored and looks to-day much as it looked when the citizens of the town first 
built it, a simple white frame building of the sort frequently seen in our New England 
towns. 





The Christian Church foundcd in 1838 was destroyed by fire in 1917, and the 
following year this beautiful brick building was built. In the early days the lower 
story of the church was used as the town hall. Rev. Arthur A. Richards, formerly 
of Urbana, Illinois, is pastor here. He is a graduate of Palmer College and Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and although he has been in Franklin only two months the 
results of his work are already evident, 












FRANKLIN 





The Congreyational Unitarian Church was founded in 1879, and toward its build- 
ing Mrs. Persis Smith of St. Louis contributed very generously. Its present pastor, 
Rev. Wilton Edson Cross, L.L.B., is a graduate of the College of Commerce of East 
St. Louis, 1912, of the Benton College of Law, East St. Louis, 1915, and of the Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, 1918. He has also done graduate work at the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 
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The Franklin Baptist Church was formed by an amalgamation of the First Baptist 
Church and the Free Baptist churches in 1914. Both churches were first organized in 
1869. After the union of the churches the building of the First Baptist Church was 
used for the united services. Since that time extensive alterations and improvements 
have been made, so that the church has now one of the finest plants in the State for 
the social and educational work of the modern church. The present pastor, Rev. 
Frederic S. Boody, is a native of New Hampshire, but all his work before coming to 
Franklin was in Massachusetts, 
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Judge Omar A. Towne, owner and editor 
of the Franklin Transcript, is, both through 
his paper and through his personal in- 
fluence, a power in city affairs. 


were so firmly established that they 
could send a prompt response to the 


call to arms. A company of men under 
the leadership of Captain 
Ebenezer Webster started at 
once for the scene of action, 
arriving just too late for the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. Who 
knows how that famous _bat- 
tle would have gone had they 
arrived a day earlier? In any 
case the record of their ser- 
vice during the campaigns 
which followed is one of 
which the town may be proud. 

The natural resources of 
the town led to an early de- 
velopment of industry. In 
1794, Daniel Sanborn built 
Franklin’s first mill on Sal- 
mon Brook. It stood only a 
short time before a_ freshet 
swept it away, but it marked 
the first attempt to harness 
the power of the rivers, 
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The Hancock Grammar School. 


At first it seemed as though the river, 
as well as the Indians, resented the com- 
ing of the white man and sought to 
crush out his endeavors. Again and 
again the rising waters or a devasting 
fire swept away in a night the careful 
work in which the whole community had 
been engaged for many months; for in 
those days the building of a mill, no less 
than the raising of a church, was a 
community affair, accomplished by the 
joint efforts of the citizens. Gradually, 
however, human ingenuity got the 
upper hand. “Boston John” Clark, 


After a stormy controversy over its location, 
the Franklin 
Last year 208 pupils were enrolled and there 
were 32 in the graduating class. 
problem of this and the other schools in Frank- 
lin is lack of space. 


High School was built in 1876. 


The greatest 





FRANKLIN 


The Nesmith Grammar School. 


with his uncanny genius for engineer- 
ing, built dams and _ bridges where 
others failed, and it is recorded that 
he charged for his work on_ the 
building of one most complicated dam, 
$300--and contracted to supply the lum- 
her himself. Attracted by the water- 
power possibilities more and more in- 
dustries located along the rivers and 
brooks. The Civil War brought an in- 
creased demand for Franklin’s manu- 
factured ‘products and accelerated the 
growth of the town for a period. The 
coming of the railroad put her in closer 
touch with the outside world, and in- 
creased the value of her manufacturing 
sites. In less than seventy years, from 
the memorable fight for the town char- 


Rodney A. Griffin is President of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Franklin 
which has done much to promote the busi- 
ness prosperity of the town. 


ter, Franklin had outgrown town gov- 
ernment and her citizens applied for and 
received a city charter. 

The change from town to city in 1894 


another milestone in Franklin’s 
history. Begun under the 
able guidance of Frank Par- 
sons, the first mayor, the last 
thirty years have continued 
the story of gradual, steady 
development and _ there is 
every reason to believe that 
the next thirty years will 
show an even greater ad- 
vance. 

Franklin is an industrial 
city, but in tracing the thread 
of her business development 
one must not forget the other 
threads which make up the 
warp and woof of a complete 


was 





St. Mary’s 


Parochial School was established in 1895, 
under the direction of the Catholic Church of Franklin. 


life. Franklin’s churches, 
and schools, her libraries and 
charitable institutions, her 
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The Methodist Church was organized in 1871. It has been exceedingly prosper- 
ous since its start. Its present pastor is Rev. Christian B. Hansen, who is president 
of the Franklin Ministers’ Association recently organized for the purpose of fostering 
closer co-operation among the churches. No one can doubt that under Mr. Hansen’s 


leadership the Association will do much to promote a real comradeship among Frank- 
lin ministry. 
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The Roman Catholic Church was Rev. T. W. Harris of Tilton has 
organized by Rev. Father Murphy of charge also of St. Jude’s Episcopal 
Laconia and is now under the charge Church in Franklin. The building in 


ot Rev. J. E. Finen. which this church meets was former- 


ly a library. 
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Franklin’s Public Library is one of the most beautiful buildings in the town. It was 
designed by McLean & Wright of Boston and built in 1907, part of its cost being 
borne by the Andrew Carnegie Foundation. Mrs. Barron Shirley is the present 
librarian, and under her direction the library shows a record which compares 
favorably with libraries throughout the state. There were 50,000 volumes in circulation 
last year, the largest per capita circulation of any town library in New Hampshire. 
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The Post Office is the newest of Franklin's public buildings, having been com- 
pleted within the last year. It fills a long-felt need, for the former quarters had for 
many years been most unsatisfactory. The new building is simple, dignified, and well 
proportioned, and it is not to be wondered at that Franklin citizens point it out 
with pride. 
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community activities, all these have had 
their share in the building of the city. 

The first church in the town was the 
Congregational, built in 1822, whose 


original building, though damaged by 
The Christian 


fire in 1902, still stands. 


Church was __ the 
next to be built; 
then followed the 
Baptist, the first 


church in’ Franklin 
Falls, the Unitarian, 


the Methodist, the 
Episcopal and_ the 
Catholic. We held 
in our hands the 
other day an old 
diary, written in 


beautiful, old fash- 
ioned penmanship, 
and containing a 
record of Sabbaths, 
—the texts, the 
preachers, the gist 
of the sermons,—and faith which speaks 
more eloquently than any treatise of the 
place of the church in the history of the 
town. The diary belonged to Walter 
Aiken’s mother and is now in the pos- 
session of his grandson, Mr. James 
Aiken. 

The school history also deserves a 
chapter to itself. Beginning under the 
scholarly leadership of Master Tyler, 
the school system has grown steadily, 
keeping abreast of the times. The 
story is not without its humorous parts. 
The controversy over the building of 
the high school in the early 1870's, while 
desperately serious at the time, furnish- 
ed at least one good laugh for us as 
we pored over the contents of the 
trunk bequeathed to the Library by Joe 
L. Thompson, one-time writing master 
at the school. The main controversy 


was about the location of the high 
school, but there were a few per- 
sons of evident democratic tendencies 


who objected to the building of a school 
to accomodate only high-school pupils. 
Why, they argued, should such dis- 
crimination be shown against the unof- 





Looking down on the old Republican 
Bridge. 
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fending younger children? They voiced 
their protest vigorously in a flier which 
is a classic of its kind: 

“Are not children, fresh and clean 
from their mother’s hands as _ dolls 
from a drawer, worthy of as good 
school accommodd- 
tions as ladies and 
gentlemen of ma- 
turer years?...Are 
not children an or- 
nament to society?” 

Franklin’s Libra- 
ry, completed in 
1907, the successor 
to several smaller, 
but excellent earlier 
libraries, is one of 
the most beautiful 
buildings in the 
town. Situated on 
(c)Putnam 4 rise of ground 
beside the river it 
may be seen for a 
great distance, and the architects, the 
Boston firm of McLean and Wright, 
made the most of this advantageous and 
beautiful location in designing the plans. 
Last year this library circulated over 
50,000 volumes, the largest per capita 
circulation of any town library in the 
state. 

Of the city’s humanitarian organiza- 
tions—the Hospital, admirably located 
in the old Walter Aiken homestead, the 
Orphans’ Home, which sustained such 
serious fire loss a few months ago, the 
Golden Rule Farm for Boys—much 
might be written were not the limits 
of this article so short. They are all 
beautifully equipped and efficiently man- 
aged and form a practical demonstration 
of the spirit of good will and brotherli- 
ness which is characteristic of the town. 

Franklin is a city with a great deal of 
civic pride. This is evident to any one 
who sees the fine bridge over the 
Winnepesaukee, completed during the 
past year, or the beautiful. new post- 
office. It is evident also in the enthusi- 


asm with which young and old have 
upon the 


concentrated their energies 
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building and development of the new 
Mojalaka Country Club, and in the en- 
terprise which is rapidly making thd 
summer colony at Webster Lake one of 
the most beautiful summer resorts in 
this part of the country. 

History, as Carlyle once said, is best 
written as the biography of great men, 
and this has been notably true in Frank- 
lin. In another section of the maga- 
zine is the story of one phase of the 
life of the town given in terms of per- 
sonality. That story could be matched 
by a dozen others. To run through 
the town’s great names is to see in pan- 
orama the town’s development. Daniel 
Webster’s name heads the list, of course, 
but the names of many others stand out 
as only less prominent: George W. Nes- 
mith, member of the supreme court, 
who wrote I ranklin’s charter and gave 
the town it’s name; Thomas W. Thomp- 
son, member of both branches of con- 


gress and state treasurer; Austin F. 
Pike, United States Senator; Warren 


*. Daniell, prominent both in business 
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and political affairs, member of U. S. 
House of Representatives; A. W. Sullo- 
way, railroad president, state senator and 
founder of one of Franklin’s most suc- 
cessful industries; Walter Aiken, in- 
ventor and manufacturer; Judge Blod- 
gett who after twenty-one years of ser- 
vice on the Supreme Court, four as 
Chief justice, served the city as Mayor 
for two years; Daniel Barnard, Attor- 
ney General of the state; Edward B. S. 
Sanborn for many years a member and 
clerk of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion; Frank N. Parsons, first Mayor of 
the City and Chief Justice of the State; 
Omar A. Towne, since the 1890’s the 
owner and editor of Franklin’s news- 
paper,—these men and many others 
have contributed to make Franklin what 
it is to-day. 

And for the future—that also will be 
written in terms of the lives of the men 
and women now active in city affairs 
and as one runs through the list, one 
realizes just how bright and full of 
promise Franklin’s future is. 











Where the Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee join to form the 
Merrimack. 











THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF FRANKLIN 
(Centre front row) 

Mayor Louis H. DoupHiNnet comes from one of the first French families who settled 
in Franklin. For many years he worked in the International Paper Company mills, and 
two years ago the acute industrial situation in Franklin brought him to the front as a candi- 
date of the Democratic party. He was elected first in 1921 and re-elected last fall. It is 
interesting to note that five of the eleven mayors of New Hampshire cities are of French 
Canadian descent. 

City CoUNCIL 
(Front row left to right) 

Mr. JAMES H. GERLACH is a Republican councillor from Ward 1. Mr. Gerlach is a 
comparatively recent arrival in Franklin, coming to the town from Newton, Mass., where 
he was a contractor for many years. 

Mr. Hersert A. GRIFFIN is a Democratic councilman from Franklin's Republican 


Ward—Ward 1. He is the proprietor of the Main Street Pharmacy and has lived in 
Franklin most of his life. ; 
Mer. T. L. Ritey, Republican, Ward 1, runs a successful periodical store on the west 


side of the river. 

Dr. ALPHONSE LaAGAcE, Democrat, Ward 2, is a well known and honored French 
physician. He served as a lieutenant during the War. 

Mr. ALEXANDER B. Hespert, Republican, Ward 3, is also of French origin, and is the 
proprietor of a garage. 

Mr. Francis T. DoupHinet, Democrat, Ward 2, is the brother of the Mayor, and an 
electrician by trade. 

(Second row left to right) 

City CierK Irvinc V. Goss, Republican, has occupied this important position for a 
number of years, and has proved himself exceedingly competent in the management of 
city affairs. 

Mr. Joun H. Tuompson, Republican, Ward 3, is Assistant Superintendent of the M. 
T. Stevens Woolen Mills. 

Mr. Evusese P. Lemire, Democrat, Ward 2, is one of Franklin’s prominent French citi- 
zens. He is a baker by trade. 

City MarsHAL JOHN MANCHESTER is also leader of the Franklin Boy Scouts. 

Dr. jAMES B. WoopMAN, Republican councilman from Ward 3, does not appear in this 
picture. He is a leading physician in Franklin, with a remarkable war record. He had 
charge of a base hospital in France and at the time the war ended had received the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
































A. W. 


Sulloway, 


founder of the 


Sullo- 


way Mills and leading citizen of Franklin. 


NEEDLES AND KNITTING 


The Romance of Franklin’s Business 


HE outbreak of the War in 1914 

brought with it the disclosure 

of some rather startling facts 
about our manufacturing and its de- 
pendence upon other nations for some 
of the essentials of production. Many 
of these facts 
became the 
subject of our 
every-day con- 
versation; the 
dye-stuff prob- 
lem confronted 
us at every 
turn and the 
toy famine was 
something the 
seriousness of 
which we all 
could —under- 
stand. But 





there were phases of the situation, no 
less serious than these, which, because 
they were more remote from the every- 
day life of the average man, never be- 
came known beyond a small and_ spec- 
ialized circle of experts. Many an an- 
xious battle 
was fought in 
those days in 
factories and 
business houses 
throughout the 
land, battles as 
fundamentally 
important to 
the success of 
the Allied 
cause as any 
fought on the 
battlefields of 
France. And 


A GLIMPSE OF THE MILLS 
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Herrick Aiken, nephew of Walter Aiken, 
member of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives, and President and Treas- 
urer of the Nekia Manufacturing Company. 


in one of these battles Franklin played 
a most important part. 

The stupendous task of equipping 
the army involved, as all of us know, 
the production of enormous quanti- 
ties of knitted goods. That meant 
employment for the leisure time of 
nimble-fingered women throughout 
the land; but even more it meant a 
tremendously increased demand to be 
met by the factories engaged in the 
manufacture of underwear, socks, 
sweaters, etc. There are more than 
four thousand such mills in this 
country. The production of all of 
them was taxed to the uttermost. 
And the greatest handicap they en- 
countered was the difficulty of ob- 


taining the latch-needles used in their 


machines. They had been buying the 
needles from Germany. When it be- 
came no longer possible to get them 
from that source they turned to the 
factories of this country and threw 
upon them the whole burden of keep- 
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ing the production of knitted goods 
up to the demand. 

There are only about a dozen 
factories manufacturing these needles 
today: there were even fewer in 1914. 
And of them all more than half were 
centered about the little city of 
Franklin, where the business’ had 
originated more than half a century 
ago. A mere handful of factories 
with the stupendous task of supplying 
thousands of mills running at a tre- 
mendous rate of production! The 
way in which the need was met, the 
almost miraculous increase in produc- 
tion is a story to be told adequately 
only by the men who worked through 
those anxious days. Sitting in their 
offices, now that the smoke of the 
fight has cleared away, they tell the 
story with all the zest of veterans. 
You may hear both sides too, for in 
Franklin are both knitting mills and 
needle and knitting-machine factories. 

And behind all this is another 
story— a story of initiative and 
achievement which goes back to Civil 
War days and even beyond. 

Back in the 1850's, in a little shop 
on the banks of the Pemigewasset, 
Walter Aiken perfected two bits of 
machinery which were of revolution- 
ary significance in the knitting busi- 
ness—the circular knitting machine 
and the latch needle. Stories differ 
as to the way in which the inventions 
came about. Perhaps those English- 
men, Franklin’s first “immigrants,” 
who came to work in the “Stone 
Mill” brought with them from Eng- 
land stories of new developments 
there which fired the brain of the in- 
ventor. Whatever the impetus, the 
creative genius of Mr. Aiken trans- 
lated it into the reality of steel, and 
his inventions replaced the old hand 
frame for knitting and the old spring 
needle which had been used hitherto. 
This meant both increased speed and 
improved product. 

The machines which Mr. Aiken in- 
vented and the needles also would 
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look antiquated today, if compared 
with the output of firms like the 
Franklin Needle Company, the Nevins 
Needle Company, the Acme Knitting 
Machine Company, the Seawill Nee- 
dle Company, or with the equipment 
of the Sulloway Mills. Wonderful 
progress has been made during the 
last fifty years in the perfecting of 
knitting machinery. There are ma- 
chines of such intricacy that they per- 
form all the involved and varied oper- 
ations of making a stocking, turning 
it out all complete except for the fin- 
ishing of the foot; machines that knit 
the fancy jacquard tops so fashiona- 
ble just now; machines that turn out 
all manner of fancy knitting. And 
each advance in the design of the ma- 
chines has made necessary adapta- 
tions of the needles. 

No doubt Walter Aiken would be 
surprised could he _ walk _ today 
through the Sulloway Mills and see 
how that business has expanded and 
developed. It is our belief, however, 
that his feelings would be less of as- 
tonishment than of satisfaction such 
as a man feels at having his dreams 
fulfilled. Inventors are seers and 
prophets. 

We talked not long ago with a man 
who wanted to write the history 
of America as_ the history” of 
two families—the family of John 
Quincy Adams, statesmen, conserva- 
tives, scholars; and the family of Jack 
London, ever pushing forward to new 
frontiers. The idea is a good one, 
but incomplete, for the story of 
American busines can also be written 
in terms of personalities. And the 
history of Franklin business is to a 
surprising extent bound up in the his- 
tory of the Aiken family. They are 
inventors, all of them,—from Herrick 
Aiken, father of Walter Aiken, who 
conceived the idea of a railroad up 
Mount Washington and even modeled 
an engine which should make the 
climb years before his son, presenting 
the idea to the Legislature with a 
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Richard W. Sulloway, agent of the Sul- 
loway Mills, President of the Franklin Red 
Cross, and actively interested in all civic 
affairs. 


request for a charter, was greeted 
with derisive cries of “Give him a 
charter to the moon!” to Walter 
Aiken’s great-nephew, whose inven- 
tive genius not long ago prompted 
him to undertake the somewhat alarm- 
ing engineering feat of constructing a 
windmill from his father’s razor 
blades, carefully stolen and hoarded 
under the woodshed. 

Walter Aiken and his father, Her- 
rick Aiken, may be said to be the 
Fathers of Franklin’s manufacturing, 
not only because of their inventions 
and their successful business enter- 
prises, but also because in one way or 
another nearly all of the Franklin fac- 
tories in operation today have re- 
ceived some contribution from the old 
inventors. The business which Walter 


Aiken founded in 1864, and which 
passed to his sons on his death 
in 1893, has almost entirely gone 


in to other hands now, although Mr. 
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These mills turn out ten thousand dozen pairs of stockings each week. 


Herrick Aiken maintains in Franklin 
the offices of the Nekia Manufactur- 
ing Company, a concern engaged in 
the making of machinery. The shop 
in which the early machines were in- 
vented forms part of the plant of the 
newest Needle factory—the Nevins 
Needle Company—a fact which should 
bring luck to the new enterprise. The 
buildings in which Aiken’s Hosiery 
Mills were housed are now owned by 
the M. T. Stevens & Sons Company, 
who, since about 1870 have been 
manufacturing in Franklin the highest 
grade of woolen cloth. The making 
of needles which Mr. Aiken originated 
is carried on by such firms as the 
Franklin Needle Company, which, 
founded in 1874, and incorporated in 
1882, was for many years the largest 
latch-needle factory in the world; and 
the Seawill Needle Company and the 
Nevins Needle Company which, al- 
though of much later origin, never- 
theless owe a debt, of which they are 
well aware, to the inventions of Mr. 
Aiken. 

The Acme Knitting Machine Com- 


pany is in a sense the successor to 
Aikin’s machine shop. Even the G. 
W. Griffin Company, manufacturers 
of Hacksaws, although seemingly un- 
related to Mr. Aiken’s enterprises, 
acknowledges a connection, since the 
invention of the hacksaw which forms 
the basis for the industry of the plant 
was made by a worker in Walter 
Aiken’s shop. 

Thus closely are the various 
branches of Franklin’s business enter- 
prises related, and undoubtedly the 
most interesting story of this relation- 
ship is that which connects the Aiken 
inventions with the great Sulloway 
Hosiery Mills. 

When Walter Aiken manufactured 
his first circular knitting machine, he 


sent it to the Enfield Shakers; his 
second went to Mr. A. W. Sullo- 
way of Enfield. Mr. Sulloway’s in- 


terest in the machine led to an interest 
in Franklin, and in 1865, with Mr. 
Fred H. Daniell, he began business 
there. The old “Stone Mill” had 
burned down in 1858 and the time 


seemed auspicious for the building of 
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a new hosiery mill. The Daniell and 
Sulloway mill began business in 1865; 
in 1869 Mr. Sulloway bought out Mr. 
Daniell’s interest. The business has 
grown by leaps and bounds since that 
time. There is little resemblance be- 
tween the up-to-date, finely equipped 
factory which it was our privilege to 
visit the other day, with its output of 
12,000 dozen pairs of stockings per 
week, and the “Stone Mill” its prede- 
cessor, whose old clock stands today 
in Mr. Richard Sulloway’s office. 


Franklin owes much to Walter 
Aiken, but if the inventor himself 
could tell what he considered his 
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greatest contribution to the welfare 
of the town there can be little doubt 
that he would point to the circum- 
stances through which there came to 
Franklin the man who has for more 
than fifty years served Franklin’s in- 
terests faithfully, not only as a capa- 
ble business man, but also as political 
leader and state senator, as railroad 
president, as bank president, and in 
many other branches of public service 
—Mr. A. W. Sulloway who, even to- 
day, though he is no longer able to 
take as active a part as formerly in 
public affairs, may still justly be 
called Franklin’s leading citizen. 





MY FISHERMAN 
By Mapet W. SAWYER 
Franklin, N. H. 


Wind sweeps the meadows. 


Brimming brooks 


Are taking the trout to deeper nooks. 
Low hanging clouds cover the sky— 
Singing, my fisherman passes by. 


White leaning lambs, to lea of the storm, 
Their wool a-wearing, softly warm. 

All through the day, pure drizzling rain 
Sings gently over the country lane. 


Deep in the distance lights appear 

With dusk of day, dark night is near, 
Wind-blown, with fisherman’s luck content, 
To sheltering roof man’s way is sent. 


Fire-glowing walls reflect delight. 
Outside the storm has turned to night. 
Day in the open, bright, carefree, 

At dark my fisherman seeketh me. 











“BOSTON JOHN” CLARK 


A Picturesque Figure in Franklin History 


VEN in this young land of ours 

there are mythological heroes, men 

real enough and historical enough 
to be sure, but around whom the imagi- 
nation loves to play and whose biogra- 
phy becomes 
gradually en- 
crusted with 
legend. Such 
a _ character 
was Boston 
John Clark, 
who lived in 
Franklin dur- 
ing the mid- 
dle days of 
the 19th cen- 
tury. 

To-day he 
would be 
hailed as a 
mathematical 
genius and 
paragraphed 
in all the 
newspapers 
of the coun- 
try. But his 
contempora- 
ries merely 
recognized his 
ability as odd 
and depended 
upon his un- 





were in his memory and it never failed. 

The ten-foot pole figures largely in 
the many stories one hears about Bos- 
ton John. It is said that one day some 
hoys, knowing how he depended upon 
that pole, and 
thinking to 
throw him 
off on his 
computations, 
cut off a 
couple of in- 
ches. Boston 
John, return- 
ing, picked up 
the pole, ex- 
amined it, and 
discarded it 


without com- 
ment. His 
unerring 
mathematical 
sense told 
told him 


something 

was wrong. 
Many years 

before 


psy- 
chologists had 
begun to 


study hypno- 
sis and its 
possibilities in 
connection 


canny _apti- with the heal- 
tude for fig- ing of dis- 
uring to help A MATHEMATICAL GENIUS OF ease, Boston 
them with THE NINETEENTH CENTURY John Clark's 
the practical power of 
concerns of bridge building and dam hypnotism was well known in Frank- 
construction. lin. When Mr. Jeremiah Daniell caught 


Where others failed Boston John suc- 
ceeded, and he did so with the aid of 
oniy his ten-foot pole. Since he could 
neither read nor write his figuring 
was done in his head. His accounts with 
his men whom he employed, his com- 
putations in the construction work he 
accomplished—the only records of these 


his arm in the machinery of his 
paper mill and was in such severe pain 
that he could not sleep, the physicians 
feared he would die. But Boston John, 
using his mesmeric power, put the pa- 
tient into a heavy sleep and with this 
help Nature repaired the damage. 


Boston John was thoroughly convinc- 
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ed that he held converse with spirits. 
They led him a merry chase sometimes. 
Once when they had set him to digging 
treasure down on Cape Cod he ran 
afoul of some vigorous objections on 
the part of the owner of the land. It 
was an experience calculated to shake 
the faith of a lesser man, but Boston 
John took it as another instance of spirit 
guidance and mildly returned home with 
the remark that the treasure though un- 
doubtedly hidden there had already been 
found before he arrived on the scene. 
The last days of his life Boston John 
spent with the Shakers at Enfield, and 


to this period belongs the picture which 
accompanies this sketch. Of course 
Boston John never had a picture taken. 
But one day a photographer snapped a 
building in the Shaker Colony just as 
3oston John was passing. In _ the 
original photograph he appears as a tiny 
figure scarcely more than half an inch 
high. But the print was exceptionally 
good and Kimball’s Studio of Concord 
enlarged it, making it possible thereby 
for Franklin people to possess a 
photograph of one of the most unique 
characters in the history of the 
town. 


POEMS BY A FRANKLIN POET 


By Maset W. SAWYER 


Rain Song 


Twilight here, 

Twilight and rain. 

Boughs beating, bending with rain. 
Music to you 

With your heart so glad. 
Haunting to you 

When you heart is sad. 

Dropping the rain 

From the trees, 

Drenching and dripping the leaves, 
Dark misty mood 

In this wood 

Brings the rain 

Singing rain. 

Cooling the moss 


Cooling ferns 

Wetting the wild things in turns. 
Music you hear 

In the brimming brooks 
Rushing o’er stones 

To their deeper nooks. 
See how the trees 
Stand so still 

Greying clouds 

Cling to the hill 

Sweet scented wood 
Solitude 

Brings the rain 

Singing rain. 


The Shower 


Goodness, how it darkens things 

To have the sky a-spreading wings 

To beat against the pane! 

Children hurrying home from school 
Bare their heads to feel the cool; 
They wade into the shallow pool 
With glee, welcoming rain. 

















A PLAY DAY 
Silas Pettingill Goes Fishing 


By ELLEN BARDEN 


Forp 


ILLUSTRATION BY LUCILLE CONANT 


T was late April. The clouds were 
hanging low on Blueberry Mountain, 

and little wisps of fog were floating 
over the brook that ran through the 
meadow. 

Silas Pettingill stood leaning against 
the old barnyard bars, and looking spec- 
ulatively across the meadow toward the 
brook. The murmur of the swollen 
waters that sounded now near, now far, 
was calling him, as it had called every 
year at that time, since as a tiny boy 
he had gone fishing with his father, and 
had fished patiently for hours at a time, 
with a bent pin for a hook. 

“I suppose Maria will think I ought 
to be cutting bushes to-day over in the 
west lot, but I’ll be darned if I will! 
I’m going a-fishing,” he said to himself 
decisively. 

In the cosy kitchen, Maria was step- 
ping briskly about, getting breakfast on 
the table. As she glanced out of the 
window she saw Silas leaning against 


the bars, 
meadow. 

“T know just as well what he is think- 
ing about as though he had told me,” 
said she to herself. “He wants to go 
a-fishing to-day. Well! I won't say 
anything about it, but let him work. It 
won't be half the fun for him if he talks 
about it, as it will if he slips away and 
thinks that he really oughtn’t to go, and 
that I don’t know where he has gone.” 

As she stood looking out of the win- 
dow, Silas went into a shed and came 
out with a hoe and a tin box. He gave 
a stealthy glance at the house, then dis- 
appeared behind the barn. 

Soon he came into the kitchen whis- 
tling cheerily, with a big armful of 
wood. 

“There Maria,” said he as he de- 
posited the wood in the box behind the 
stove, “I guess you have wood enough 
to last all day.” He washed his hands 
at the kitchen sink, and as he seated 


and looking across. the 
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himself at the breakfast table, he con- 
tinued, “I wish you would put me up a 
big lunch, Maria, I probably won’t be 
back by noon. Put in plenty of apple 
pie and cheese.” 

Later, Maria watched him cross the 
yard to the barn with his lunch pail in 
his hand, and Percy, the big black and 
white cat, following at his heels. 

Soon he was back with Percy in his 
arms. 

“You had better shut Percy up until 
[ have been gone a little while,” said 
he. “I can’t have him tagging me all 
day.” 

Maria put the struggling cat down 
cellar, then went out to feed the hens. 
She could hear Silas’ cheery whistle in 
the distance, and as she listened she said 
softly to herself with a tender light in 
her eyes, “Bless him! MHe’s nothing 
but a boy after all.” 

Silas went leisurely across the mead- 
ow to the brook and followed along the 
bank until he came to a deep, quiet pool. 
A large willow tree leaned over the 
water, and an old, moss-covered log in- 
vited him to rest. He looked around 
him with happy eyes. He could see the 
clean sand through the yellow water, 
and the little shiners darting here and 
there. Across the pool, under the willow 
roots, he caught a glimpse of a trout. 
In an hour he had caught only one 
small one, then he came back again to 
rest on the old log. 

A sound caused him to turn as Si- 
mon Gay came around a bend in the 
brook some distance away. 

Simon carried a pail in one hand, and 
in the other he had a fishing rod and 
some trout strung on a willow twig. His 
good-natured face broke into a smile of 
delight as he saw Silas sitting on the 
log. 

“I thought perhaps I should find you 
here, Sile,” said he, as he deposited his 
pail on the ground and seated himself 
beside Silas. 

“See what I caught as I came along,” 
and he dangled six speckled beauties 
before Silas’ admiring eyes. 
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“You always was a master hand to 
catch fish, Sime. Don’t you remember 
when we were boys how you used to 
divide with me when we went fishing, 
because | never had as good luck as 
you? | only catched one little one.” 
And Silas took from his pocket a little 
trout that was so covered with chaff it 
was hard to tell what it was. 

“Percy wanted to come with me and 
J wouldn't let him, so I thought I would 
carry this home for his supper.” 

“You’d better wash the fish before 
you give it to him, Sile, or he won't 
know what he’s eating,” and Simon 
laughed so heartily that he nearly fell 
off the log. 

“Mother and Rena went over to Mrs. 
Redmonds this morning to spend the 
day, so | just skun out to take a little 
vacation. Strange ain’t it, Sile, how a 
woman never seems to think a man 
needs a day off now and then? Mother 
thinks I am splitting wood.” 

“Mother thinks I am cutting bushes 
in the west lot,” said Silas with a 
chuckle. “I did intend to until this 
morning. Some way this misty spring 
air, that smells of the ground and all 
the sweet things that grow on it, and 
the sound of the brook, makes me fee) 
lazy. I just want to sit here and talk 
with you and rest. Some folks might 
think it strange that two old fellers like 
you and me can have such a good time 
together, Sime, but we do, don’t we? 
and Silas looked at Simon wistfully. 

“Course we do, Sile. We have had 
lots of good times together, and I hope 
we will have many more. Life 
wouldn’t be the same to me without 
you, Sile. I just hope we will fare 
along to the next life about the same 
time, for it seems to me I would be 
lonesome ever there without you.’ 

The old men looked at each other. 
and for a moment in their eyes there 
shone a prophetic light, giving them a 
fleeting glimpse of a time when one 
must be taken, and the other left. Si- 
mon broke the silence in his matter-of- 
fact way. 
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“T don’t know how you feel, Sile, but 
I’m as hungry as a bear. I know it 
ain't noon, but let’s get dinner and eat 
it. Then we can rest and visit. You 
find some wood for the fire, and I| will 
get the fish ready to fry.” 

Soon a little fire was snapping brisk- 
ly ona large flat rock, and a delightful 
odor of browning fish arose from Si- 
mon’s pail cover. Simon took some 
huge slices of bread and butter, and 
some ginger snaps from his pail, and 
Silas contributed apple pie, cheese, and 
a bottle of coffee. 

“Why! we have a dinner fit for a 
king,” said Simon, as he put his beau- 
tifully browned fish before Silas. 

“T never knew a woman, not even 
Maria, that could fry fish so it tasted 
as yours does,” said Silas, as he lifted 
a piece with his jack-knife and put it 
on his bread. 

“Don’t you remember the first time 
we caught fish and fried them here?” 
said Simon. “We were little shavers. 
Your father had set you to piling wood 
in the shed, and mine went to town and 
left me to rake up the front yard. We 
came down here and stayed all day, and 
both got a good licking when we got 
home at night. But it was worth it,” 
continued the old man reminiscentlv. 

The last crumb disappeared from the 
rude little table. The sun came out. 
The mist vanished. And still the old 
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men talked. “Don’t you remember?” 
prefaced many a story they told each 
other with quiet enjoyment. The long 
afternoon slipped quickly by. The sun 
disappeared behind a bank of clouds, 
and all the world looked gray. The 
hylas began their plaintive music in the 
little pond in the pasture, before the 
old men thought of home. 

“This has been the best day we ever 
had together, Sile,” said Simon. “I 
feel ten years younger than I did this 
morning.” 

‘We are ‘old boys’ Sime, but a play 
day now seems as good to me as it ever 
did,” answered Silas, as he picked up 
his fishing rod and pail and turned 
toward home. 

Maria sat by the kitchen window, 
sewing, when she saw Silas come around 
the barn, with his dinner pail in his 
hand. Percy ran to meet him. Silas 
took something from his pocket, and 
after carefully washing it in the water 
tub, gave it to him. When Silas open- 
ed the kitchen door, Percy ran by him 
and under the stove, from which at once 
issued savage growls, and the vigorous 
cracking of bones. Evidently Percy 
was having a supper much to his liking. 

Silas looked a little uneasy, but 
Maria only said with a twinkle in her 
eye, “Percy must have caught that big 
rat that has been bothering me so long 
in the back pantry.” 


FRANCES 


By Dorotuy E. CoLiins 


When Frances was a young thing, 
Mad-cap games she played 

On the sea-gull’s eyrie, 
Nor ever was afraid 

Of the cliffs below her 
Where deep-sea breakers rose, 

With green and beast-like shoulders. 

To splash her clinging toes. 
































WALKER HAARTzE SporrorD: HoLpER oF Wor p’s REcorD OF MILK PRODUCTION 


For 305 Days. 


RecorD 26,333 Pounps. 


HOLSTEINS THAT WIN 


Some New Hampshire Champions 


By H. 


OLSTEINS, or “The Black and 
Whites,” as they are enthusiastical- 


ly called by Holstein breeders, the 
country over, are the largest of any of 
the dairy breeds and are noted for their 
production of milk. No breed of cat- 
tle can surpass or equal their records 
in the economical or high production of 
this fluid that is so essential and vital to 
the human race. 

Right here in New Hampshire we 
have the honor of having two world’s 
champions of this famous breed. They 
are Walker MHaartze Spofford, who 
holds the world record for cows of all 
ages and breeds for total milk produc- 
tion in the 305 day class, and Silda 
Creamelle Johanna who holds _ the 
senior four year record for both milk 
and butter in the same class. Walker 
Haartze Spofford’s world’s record for 
milk production in 305 days is 26,333 
pounds of milk. 

Just stop and consider what this 
means. It means that in ten months 
time this cow produced more milk than 


STYLES 


BRIDGES 


seven ordinary New Hampshire cows 
produce in a year; or over 13 tons of 
milk in all. Silda Creamelle Johanna’s 
world’s record for 305 days is 23,062 
pounds of milk, and 1007.7 pounds of 
butter. 

These queens of the dairy world are 
owned by the Baker Farm of Stratham, 
New Hampshire. This farm is located 
about one mile from Rockingham Junc- 
tion on the main road, between Exeter 
and Newmarket. It was _ formerly 
known as the old Whitcomb Farm and 
on it many famous horses of racing re- 
nown have been reared. The farm is 
approached by a long lane nearly one- 
quarter mile in length, which leads to 
the farm buildings. The farm itself 
comprises about two hundred acres, and 
is a typical New Hampshire farm. The 
land is about equally divided between 
pasture and tillage. 

The farm is owned by Edwin H. 
Baker. Mr. Baker purchased it about 
four years ago. We ordinarily think 
that, when successful business men de- 
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HAVENDALE INKA Bower MeETcHILD: Recorp 20,450 Pounps or MiLtk, ONE YEAR; 
950 Pounps oF Butter, ONE YEAR 


cide to go into farming, it means the 
expenditure of a great deal of money, 
the buying of a high-priced farm, the 
building of fine buildings, the assembling 
of a herd of high-priced cattle, in fact 
that everything is done to create a show 
appearance without regard to the 
economical phase of farming. Then, 
according to popular opinion, the owner 
generally sits back and watches things 
progress, usually with his check book 
in close proximity. Mr. Baker is not 
a man of this type. He is running his 
farm not as a hobby but as a strictly 
commercial proposition, and from ob- 
servations and from the records it 
would seem to the visitor that he is 
successful. The Baker farm can be 
correctly classed as among New Hamp- 
shire’s practical farms. The farm is 
managed by Mr. C. C. Laughton, a 
very thorough and practical farmer. 
Mr. A. L. Frost and Elwin Flanders 
are the herdsmen and are in immediate 
charge of the herd. 

This herd of Holsteins probably 
ranks not only as the best in New 
Hampshire, but as one of the very best 
in the Eastern States. The herd num- 
bers about eighty head of registered 


animals, of which more than half are 
milking. | When milking is mentioned 
on the Baker farm, it has a real mean- 
ing, for they milk many of their cows 
four times a day and get results by it 
too. <All the milking is done by hand, 
and, when you consider that some mem- 
bers of this herd milk as high as one 
hundred and eight pounds a day, milk- 
ing means a real job. 

The cattle are kept under ordinary 
farm conditions. Two old-fashioned 
barns have been remodeled to the ex- 
tent of letting in plenty of sunlight and 
a ventilating system has been installed. 

At the Baker Farm they believe in 
the old maxim that “the sire is half the 
herd.” 

Their senior herd sire is King Segis 
Pontiac Maartze, an animal of great in- 
dividuality and backing. This bull’s two 
nearest dams averaged 34.8 pounds of 
butter in seven days, and his seven near- 
est dam’ averaged 30.7 pounds of butter 
in seven days. Not many herd sires in 
the country have such records behind 
them. Colantha Johanna Lad and King 


Segis, two of the Holstein breed’s great- 
est sires, are his immediate ancestors. 
His worth does not stop with his looks 
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“THe Sire 1s HALF THE HERD.” 


and pedigree, for he has some produc- 
ing daughters that are fast winning him 
renown. Several are to be found in the 
Baker herd. One has a record of twen- 
ty-six pounds of butter as a two-year- 
old and others have fine records in both 
milk and butter production. 

The young stock have a fine chance, 
for Manager Laughton believes in feed- 
ing when the animals are young and not 
half-starving the youngsters, as the case 
on many dairy farms. Plenty of the 
right kind of food when they are young 
makes strong vigorous cows that are 
real producers. These cows bear out 
the above statement, for many of them 
weigh between sixteen hundred and 
seventeen hundred pounds. 

The crops raised on the farm are 
mostly for forage. In fact all the 
roughage used for feeding purposes is 
home produced. It consists mainly of 
clover hay and corn silage. Manager 
Laughton states that this spring they 
intend to try alfalfa, and he believes 
that it will be a big asset to them if 
they are able to get a stand. 

Nothing is sold off the farm except 


» 


KinG Secis Pontiac MAARTZE, SENIOR HERD Sire. 


dairy products, and livestock. The 
dairy products are sold principally in 
the form of milk, a retail milk route 
being conducted in Newmarket that 
disposes of between 200 and 300 quarts 
daily. The remainder is sold in Bos- 
ton at wholesale, but at a fancy price. 
Most of the livestock sold are young 
animals, particularly bulls, which are 
sold from farmers’ prices up to as high 
as $1,000 a piece. 

The two world’s champions are by no 
means the only high producers of which 
this herd boasts, for the majority of 
the cows have records from 20 to 31 
pounds of butter in seven days, as well 
as large yearly milk and butter records. 
The herd is under Federal supervision 
and the animals all tested and healthy. 
They show every evidence of good care 
and careful management, and are a 
sight that any lover of animals would 
enjoy. 

If you are interested in dairy cattle, 
and particularly in Holsteins, it would 
pay you to take the time to visit the 
Baker farm, the home of New Hamp- 
shire’s premier herd of Holsteins. 
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WHEN CLAREMONT WAS CALLED ASHLEY 


Il 


Two Old Maps and Their Odd Inaccuracies 


By Georce B. UpHAM 


ITH the progress of the Revolu- 

tion European interest in the 

theater of the war was greatly 
stimulated. As campaigns were con- 
ducted and battles fought in places hith- 
erto unheard of in Europe the demand 
for maps increased. 

It was for some time thought that the 
issue of the conflict would be settled in 
New England or on its western borders. 
llere, quite naturally, the cartographers 
concentrated their attention. The Con- 
necticut River valley was of interest, 
for New England might be invaded 
through this natural approach from 
Canada. 

The earliest map issued to supply the 
new demand was published in London 
in 1776. Its full title is 

A MAP OF 
The Province of 
NEW YORK, 
Compiled from Actual Surveys by order of 
His Excellency 
WILLIAM TRYON, Esq. 
Captain General and Governor of the Same, 

By CLAUDE JOSEPH SAUTHIER 

to which is added New Jersey, from the 
Topographical 

or €.. 5. 
Engraved by 


Observations 
SAUTHIER & B. RATZER. 
WILLIAM FADEN, 
(Successor tothe late Mr. Thos. Jefferys, 1776) 
The Counties and “Mannors” are col- 
ored in a way to make the map highly 
decorative. It seems strange to see Al- 
bany County reaching from the Dela- 
ware River, the border of Pennsylvania, 
nearly to the Connecticut River back of 
Brattleborough. Two counties, Cum- 
berland and Glocester, extend along the 


(1) Sugar River flows from Sunapee Lake at the “Harbor,” 
With sometimes sharp angles, 


dented western shore. 
waters flow in a general westerly direction. 


Descending in its twenty niiles about 830 


Connecticut from Massachusetts to the 
Canada line. New York then claimed 
all the territory now Vermont and these 
counties are colored as vividly as those 
on or west of the Hudson. This visual- 
ization, better than any print or words, 
impresses the fact that New York once 
exercised dominion as far east as the 
Connecticut River. 

All of New Hampshire that is shown 
is left blank except along the Great 
River. Here towns of consequence are 
indicated by circles; larger circles and 
more prominent lettering indicating the 
larger settlements; Charlestown No. 4, 
Ashley and Windsor are thus made to 
appear as of more consequence than 
Unity, “Clearmount”’ and Cornish. Ash- 
ley is placed near the sharp right-angled 
bend in the Connecticut which is seen 
just above the ferry. The name “Clear- 
mount” is placed south of “Sugar R” 
which is made to rise in a small pond 
about ten miles east of Plainfield.“ 

further north we find Lebanon, and 
close to it Dartmouth College with the 
crude suggestion of a large two-steepled 
building. Hanover is five or six miles 
further north. Crossing the Connecti- 
cut into Cumberland County, New York, 
we find Ware (now Hartford) op- 
posite Lebanon.’ Further south are 
Windsor and Weathersfield, as well as 
Ascutney and Caschetchawage (Skitch- 


awaug) Mountains, properly placed. 
A road is shown passing through 
Charlestown and Ashley, crossing the 


Connecticut River near Windsor and 
ending apruptly at Juill’s (Lull’s) Brook 
in “Hart,” that is Hartland. 


about midway on 
winding curves, 


its much in- 
its clear amber 
feet it 


sometimes 


empties into the Connecticut four miles westerly from Claremont Village, and a mile or two south- 


easterly from the lower slopes of Ascutney. 
in:Claremont is a view to be remembered. 
(2) ‘Few know of the 


A view of it and of the mountain from Lottery Bridge 
See illustration in Granite Monthly. Vol. 52, p. 50. 
existence of Hartford. Vermont, 


but as White River Junction it is 


familiar—at least around the railroad station—to hundreds of thousands who have wearily waited 


there. 
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WHEN CLAREMONT WAS CALLED ASHLEY 


A French map purporting to show 
the theatre of the War between the 
English and Americans, and to have 
been drawn from the latest English 
maps, also shows Ashley, but not Clare- 
mont. It was published in Paris in 
1779 and in one corner is described as 
follows: 

CARTE 
du 
THEATRE DE LA GUERRE 
Entre les Anglais 
et les Americains: 
Dressee 
d'apres les Cartes Anglaises 
les plus modernes, 
Par M. Brion de la Tour, Ingenieur- 
Geographe du _ Roi. 
1779 
a Paris 
Chez Esnauts et Rapilly, rue St. Jacques 
a la Ville de Coutances. 

The title is embellished by the depic- 
tion of an impossible Indian having the 
physiognomy of a British prize-fighter, 
dressed in a costume of skins and feath- 
ers, the like of which no Indian ever 
saw. Shod with Greek sandals he is 
seated in the forest with shield, battle 
flags and other European impedimenta 
beside him. 

“Ashley,” its circle surmounted by a 
cross indicating the possession of a 
church, is here shown as just south of 
“Pt. Sugar R,” (Little Sugar River) 
which should be in Charlestown and 
Unity, several miles south of Ashley. 
It is, however, moved north to take the 
place of the real Sugar River, while the 
latter is, in turn, shoved several miles 
further north and made to empty into 
the Connecticut directly opposite “Mt. 
Asseumea” (Ascutney) at a place about 
half way between the circles designat- 
ing the locations of Weathersfield and 
Windsor. Claremont and Cornish are 
wholly omitted. “Blowme Down R” is 
properly placed but “Darmouth” is lo- 
cated half-way between Plainfield and 
Hanover. 

Over the river from ‘“Darmouth,” 
which is placed where Lebanon should 
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be, we again find Ware, but on this 
French map engraved “Major Villard’s 


ou Ware.” Recalling that Hartford, 
on this location, was one of the 
Hampshire Grants in 1761; that the 


King in Council in 1764 declared “the 
Western Banks of the River Connecti- 
Biswas: to be the Boundary Line be- 
tween the two Provinces of New Hamp- 
shire and New York;” and further re- 
calling the fact that the French have no 
W in their alphabet; we are led to look 
to the New York records for a knowl- 
edge of Major Willard’s activities. In- 
vestigation reveals that he had obtained 
a New York charter for Hertford, now 
Hartland, adjoining Hartford on the 
south, and was employed to act for the 
Proprietors of the latter town. He ap- 
parently gave the impression that he 
owned it. It further appears that New 
York was willing, on certain conditions, 
to grant the charter under the name 
Ware, but there were delays, perhaps 
owing to the lack of cordiality between 
the “Green Mountain Boys” and _ the 
“Yorkers,” so the charter was never 
issued. The name given by Benning 
Wentworth remained, except in so far 
as, to the outside word, it was changed 
to White River Junction after the com- 
ing of the railroads. 

It will be seen that M. Brion de la 
Tour made as much of a mess of the 
rivers flowing into the Connecticut from 
the west as he did of those flowing into 
it from the east 

Judging by the varied size of the let- 
tering and circles or pentagons Walpole 
“Charles Town” and “Darmouth” were 
the largest towns in this vicinity. Next 
in size were Ashley and Windsor, while 
Weathersfield, Plainfield, and Dantzick, 
now Newbury (much too far north) 
were less populous. The outlet of the 
unnamed lake, Sunapee, is placed at its 
southern end. This unnamed river is 
evidently intended for Cold River for it 
flows into the Connecticut a little north 
of Walpole. The map maker had 
merged Cold Pond with Sunapee. 

To be continued 











AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS 


CoMPILED By ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, 
as suddenly as the thought struck 
him, when he and a friend of his 
who long ago described it to me, 
were hunting for a lost poem _ to- 
gether: “I should like to have an 
anthology of the one-poem poets !’— 
in sympathy with which fugitive 
wish the poems to be published un- 
der this heading from month to month 


have been selected, though it is not 
presumed their authors have not, in 
some cases, written other poems 
which to some tastes are of equal 
or perhaps even greater merit. It is 
probable that some at least of the 
poems here published will be collected 
later in book form. Suggestions willl 
be welcome. 


As $: 


WINDS TODAY ARE LARGE AND FREE 


By MIcHAEL FIELD 


Winds to-day are large and free, 
Winds today are westerly ; 

From the land they seem to blow 
Whence the sap begins to flow 
And the dimpled light to spread, 
From the country of the dead. 


Ah, it is a wild, sweet land 

Where the coming May is planned, 
Where such influences throb 

As our frosts can never rob 

Of their triumph, when they bound 
Through the tree and from the ground. 


Great within me is my soul, 
Great to journey to its goal, 
To the country of the dead; 
For the cornel-tips are red, 
And a passion rich in strife 
Drives me toward the home of life. 


Oh, to keep the spring with them 
Who have flushed the cornel-stem, 
Who imagine at its source 

All the year’s delicious course, 
Then express by wind and light 
Something of their rapture’s height! 


SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT AVAILETH 


By ArtHuUR HuGu CLouGH 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
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If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding it, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


THERE WAS A ROSE 


By SARAH MorGAN Bryan PIATT 


“There was a rose,” she said, 
“Like other roses, perhaps to you. 
Nine years ago it was faint and red, 
Away in the cold dark dew, 
On the dwarf bush where it grew. 


“Never any rose before 

Was like that rose, very well | know; 
Never another rose any more 

Will blow as that rose did blow, 

When the wet wind shook it so. 


“What do | want?—Ah, what? 
Why I want that rose, that wee one rose, 
Only that rose. And that rose is not 
Anywhere just now ....God knows 
Where all the old sweetness goes. 


“I want that rose so much; 

I would take the world back there to the night 
When | saw it blush in the grass, to touch 

It once in that autumn light. 


“But a million marching men 

From the North and the South would arise, 
And the dead—would have to die again? 

And the women’s widowed cries 

Would trouble anew the skies! 


“No matter. I would not care; 

Were it not better that this should be? 
The sorrow of many the many bear,— 

Mine is too heavy for me. 

And I want that rose, you see!” 
Washington, D. C. 1870 








LEGISLATURES OF THE PAST 
How They Dispatched Their Business Expeditiously 


By JAmes O. LyForp 


T is too early at this day, some three 

weeks before the final adjournment, 

to summarize the work and accom- 
plishments of this legislature. It may 
be of interest, however, to your readers 
to know some of the reasons why the 
biennial sessions of the New Hampshire 
legislature are more than twice as long 
as the annual sessions used to be. 

A few people temember the former 
annual sessions of the legislature, meet- 
ing in June and adjourning after a ses- 
sion of from four to five weeks. The 
pay of the members was three dollars 
a day for every day, including Sundays, 
that the legislature was in session. The 
members were allowed ten cents a mile 
mileage for one trip from their homes 
to the capital and return. It was before 
the days of free passes on railroads for 
legislators, and the state allowed no 
transportation of members beyond the 
one-round-trip mileage. Except those 
members, who could reach the capital 
on early morning trains and return on 
late afternoon trains, the legislators came 
to the capital at the beginning of the 
session and remained until its close, a 
few of them making week-end visits to 
their homes. There were plenty of 
private houses in Concord where mem- 
bers could obtain rooms, and some 
where both rooms and board were fur- 
nished. Hotel rates were cheaper than 
now and more nearly fitted the pay of 
the members. The member who broke 
even on his salary of twenty-one dollars 
a week was satisfied; and many of them 
accomplished this result. 

After the first week, which was given 
up to organization and the inauguration 
of the Governor, the legislature settled 
down to an actual session of four days 
a week, working Friday as it now does 
Thursday, and later in the session hav- 
ing a more than formal session Monday 


evening. Public expectation was that 
the legislature would adjourn before 
July 4th to allow the farmers to begin 
haying; and if for any reason the session 
was delayed beyond this date, the press 
of opposition to the majority party of 
the legislature accused that body of ex- 
travagance. A_ session of only four 
weeks did not materially interfere with 
the every-day activities of lawyers and 
business men who might be elected to the 
legislature. Then again, election to the 
house was regarded by ambitious men, 
lawyers and others, as a stepping-stone 
to further political preferment. 

The rules of the house were framed 
for the dispatch of business and not for 
the convenience of members. The com- 
mittees began work as soon as they were 
appointed. If a member desired a 
hearing on a bill he had introduced, he 
was expected to arrange with the com- 
mittee to which it was referred for that 
hearing. The active committees, like 
the judiciary, proceeded to weed out the 
bills referred to them that were without 
merit and report them immediately to 
the house as inexpedient. These re- 
ports were acted upon by the house at 
the same session that they were report- 
ed; and if the member had any pride 
in the bills he had introduced, he had to 
be on hand to defend them before the 
house.. Before the second week of the 
session was over, the old chestnuts that 
appeared session after session were 
again laid away in the legislative grave- 
yard. 

As soon as the business warranted, 
the house met at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing and frequently sat until five or six 
o'clock in the afternoon, while the last 
week of the session evening sessions 
were held which were largely attended. 
Debates on important measures continu- 
ed for two or three days before a vote 
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was taken. The previous question was 
seldom moved and seldom ordered. Full 
discussion was practical because of the 
longer daily sessions. 

There was no journal of the house, 
the newspapers giving in full the rou- 
tine work of that body. The house 
subscribed for three or four of the 
leading newspapers of the state for each 
of its members; and these newspapers 
arranged through their legislative re- 
porters to give the proceedings in de- 
tail. The expense was less than the 
cost of a daily journal, even when the 
legislature voted $100 each at the close 
of the session to the legislative report- 
ers of these newspapers. There was a 
public advantage in the practice of hav- 
ing the newspapers publish the routine 
proceedings that does not pertain to the 
daily journal of the legislature. The 
people of the state were fully informed 
through the newspapers of all bills be- 
fore the legislature, as they are not at 
present. Several cases have occurred 
this session where committees have re- 
ported upon bills before them and then 
consented to a recommittal of the meas- 
ure for further hearing, because the 
public that had interest therein had only 
a late notice that the matter was before 
the legislature. 

All the daily newspapers of the state 
had weekly editions of large circulation, 
so that, while New Hampshire had no 
morning daily, as now, with state-wide 
circulation, these weekly newspapers 
reached a large majority of the people. 
[f the member returned home at the 
week-end, his constituents in the coun- 
try towns were sufficiently informed of 
legislative transactions to discuss with 
him the work of the legislature. In ad- 
dition to the routine proceedings given 
in the newspapers, the representatives of 
the legislative newspapers gave a semi- 
editorial comment in their correspond- 
ence of the transactions of the general 
court and of the aptitude on public 
questions of its active members. Some 
of these, like the letters of Henry M. 
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Putney to the Manchester Mirror, and 
the reports of Major Manson for sev- 
eral sessions in the old People news- 
paper, were most entertaining and face- 
tious. Editor O. C. Moore of the 
Nashua Telegraph wrote in a more seri- 
ous vein; but L. B. Brown and John 
W. Odlin gave spice in the Patriot to 
all unusual incidents of the legislative 
proceedings. | These men had a large 
knowledge of state affairs, and they 
wrote understandingly of subjects be- 
fore the legislature. It was with such 
men that | served my apprenticeship in 
newspaper work. 

Looking back with knowledge upon 
the days of annual sessions, it is easy to 
understand why the sessions were short- 
the debates fuller, the membership more 
representative, and the work as well done 
as now, if not better. It is not so easy 
to see how we could return to the cus- 
toms and procedure of half a century 
ago. We suffer to-day primarily from 
the unwillingness of well equipped 
men to give service to the state; for ser- 
vice in the legislature over a period of 
three months is a service without ade- 
quate compensation. So long as the 
house is of its present numerical mem- 
bership, no increase of compensation 
will be voted by the people. But public 
service of any kind is very largely a 
matter of individual sacrifice. A _ re- 
duction of the size of the house and an 
increase of pay for the members would 
little affect the character of the mem- 
bership. Public spirit must be stimu- 
lated among members of the bar and 
business men, if the New Hampshire 
legislature is to be manned as it was 
fifty years ago, or even thirty years ago. 
In the session of 1881 were at least 
three ex-members of congress who sat 
in the house, one future secretary of the 
navy and United States Senator, be- 
sides some of the most eminent lawyers 
of the state. 

Railway service to-day, especially in 
the winter season, is detrimental to long 
daily sessions. Seldom is there a quo 
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rum of the house present until half-past 
eleven, and a considerable number of 
members leave on early afternoon trains 
for home. Out of this time comes the 
lunch hour. A vote must frequently be 
hastened so that members can go home. 
- In a house the size of ours, nearly all 
the work must be done by committees, 
and their conclusions accepted or re- 
jected with only a limited debate. Much 
of the important work falls to a few 
committees. There are not enough law- 
yers to equip more than one legal com- 
mittee, the judiciary; and in all ordi- 
nary sessions the bulk of the bills have 
to be referred to this committee. Since 
the rules were changed a few years ago 
by which all bills appropriating money 
have to go to the appropriation commit- 
tee for revision after other committees 
act upon them, this committee has_be- 
come one of the leading committees. 
This session, the ways and means com- 
mittee, which has charge of revenue 
bills, has attained especial importance. 
The majority of the members, however, 
are upon committees having little to do. 
As we do not under the present rules 
and procedure do much business in the 
legislative hall before the fourth or fifth 
week, it is small surprise that the ses- 
sion in its early days becomes irksome 
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to a very large number of members. 
One defect of all legislative bodies is 
the scarcity of members who are willing 
to do the drudgery of the ses- 
sions, which is never _ spectacular. 
This drudgery consists in patiently in- 
vestigating the effect of bills introduced, 
comparing the proposed law with exist- 
ing law, watching the bills reported by 
all committees to see that no unwise legis- 
lation is enacted. This work falls large- 
ly upon the chairman of the judiciary 
committee and those of his immediate 
associates who have had experience in 
legislation. Because of a lack of this 
vigilance the new Hampshire legislature 
has enacted some crude legislation. 
Perhaps I cannot better close this 
hastily written and incomplete article 
than to pay tribute to the present chair- 
man of the judiciary committee, 
Nathaniel E. Martin, who at great per- 
sonal sacrifice has not only worked 
legislative days but also over week ends 
in patient investigation of not only the 
bills before that committee, but many 
of the bills before other committees, 
bringing to his work all the ability of a 
leader of the New Hampshire bar. His 


is an example of public service that lead- 
ing lawyers of the state may well emu- 
late. 




















LookING Down Upon THE AMOSKEAG MILLS AS THEY ARE TO-DAY. 


MANCHESTER’S DEBT TO THE MERRIMACK 
What the River Has Done for the Growing City 


By ViviAN SAVACOOL 


HE results of Manchester’s develop- 
ment and success are evident in 
many ways but the cause is perhaps 

more obscure unless one realizes for 
how long a time the Amoskeag Falls 
have been her ally in winning prosperi- 
ty. The growth in retail, banking, and 
cultural enterprises in the city and the 
corresponding increase in population 
spring from the textile industry so firm- 
ly established here because of natural 
resources. The waterfalls are the 
source of Manchester’s prosperity and 
of whatever fame she enjoys. The 
beautiful Merrimack since earliest times 
has been the city’s greatest asset, first 
in bringing the Indians to settle on its 
banks, attracted by the bountiful supply 
of fish, which were so numerous at the 
falls that the Indians decided to name 
them Namaoskeag, an Indian compound 
made up of namaos, meaning fish and 
eag meaning long, or extended places of 
water. This name was at first applied 
to a large part of the stream, but, as 


fish became more scarce, it was limited 
to the vicinity of the falls. The name 
has persisted as we all know it in the 
English derivation, Amoskeag. 

In course of time white settlers fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Indian to 
trade with them and also to take ad- 
vantage of the beauty and fertility of 
the district. Slowly but surely the In- 
dian disappeared, and, by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a township with 
the name Derryfield was well establish- 
ed, whose interest it was to protect the 
fisheries, thereby insuring its future. 

But fate, in the guise of the falls, 
was determined on a different future 
for Derryfield. How true it is that the 
natural resources of any region must 
direct its development, for then nature 
and man work together and the result 
is beyond belief. Slowly, to the men 
working by the falls, watching the water 
surge and listening to its roar, came the 
vision, beyond the conception of the In- 
dian, of what such power might do, if, 
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controlled by man, it was forced to 
serve him. It was a true vision, for 
now the Merrimack is said to turn 
more spindles than any river in the 
world, a service which, if not so roman- 
tic, is none the less inspiring and stim- 
ulating to the imagination. 

The first man familiar with the pro- 
cess of spinning and weaving to pro- 
phesy the future of Derryfield was 
Samuel Blodget, a trader of Goffstown. 
He gained some water rights and on 
May 1, 1793, began on the east side of 
the river, a canal and locks, for carry- 
ing freight. On May 1, 1807, the canal 
was finished and opened with joyful 
demonstrations. All that has happened 
in following years seems indirect ful- 
fillment of his prophecy at that time, 
namely, “As the country increases in 
population, we must have manufac- 
turers, and here at my canal shall be 
the Manchester of America.” In 1810 
the name of the town was changed 
to Manchester, and from his_ small 
beginning has developed one of the 
great cotton manufacturing centers of 
America. 

In the meantime Benjamin Pritchard 
had been busily engaged in a daring en- 
terprise. He had bought a water right 
on the west side of the falls, and in the 
fall of 1805 he started spinning cotton 
with second-hand machinery in a wood- 
en one-storey building. At first he was 
unsuccessful but, gaining the help of 
four others, he enlarged the original 
mill and began spinning cotton yarns. 
In 1810, to gain more capital, they ob- 
tained an act of incorporation from the 
legislature under the name of The 
Amoskeag Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facturing Co. Their spinning jenny, 
with only eight spindles, was run by 
power but the picking and carding was 
let out to be done on hand looms by 
women of the neighborhood. A smart 
weaver earned thirty-six cents a day at 
the average rate of three cents per 
yard. 

From 1805 to 1824 some additions 
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were made but the venture was un- 
succesful financially. The property 
changed hands twice, passing in 1824 
to a group of men who reorganized it 
under the name of the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Co. This ‘ast transfer of 
the property was the beginning of con- 
tinued and unbroken success in the 
manufacture of cotton, and, as a result, 
of the prosperous development of Man- 
chester. 

The three first mills were known as 
the Old Mill, The Island Mill and the 
Bell Mill and manufactured shirtings, 
sheetings and tickings. By 1847 these 
three buildings had all been destroyed 
by fire at different times, but they were 
not rebuilt as other mills had taken 
their place. 

The owners, forseeing the need of 
more power and land, had obtained 
most of the water rights at Amoskeag 
and by 1835 all the rights on the Mer- 
rimack between Manchester and Con- 
cord, obtaining also large grants of 
land on both sides of the river for fu- 
ture mills and the growth of the city. 
Soon they started to lay out streets, 
plant elms, and plot house-lots to sell 
to those wishing to build. Much of the 
orderly, attractive arrangement of Man- 
chester is due to these pioneers of the 
textile industry. 

Now in 1838 a division was made in 
the work. Several men decided to form 
a new company for the manufacture of 
cotton goods alone. They purchased 
land and water rights from the Amos- 
keag, arranged with them for the con- 
struction of a mill, and obtained from 
the Legislature an act of incorporation 
under the name of Stark Manufacturing 
Co. On June 24, 1839, the canal was 
filled for the first time and they began 
to grind cards. On July 21st, “they 
got off two pieces of cloth, having been 
less than one month from grinding the 
cards to the production of cloth.” Such 
deliberateness did not last long however. 
By the early fifties more mills had been 
built, equipment increased and improv- 
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ed, the combined production of which 
was 2,180,000 two-bushel bags, 8,000,- 
000 yards of sheeting, drilling and duck 
annually. The payroll was $30,000 a 
month. This achievement might well 
have seemed the fulfillment of that early 
vision of the settlers, but development 
had not ended, for from 1863 to 1880 
the record was one of steady growth 
in every way, in looms, spindles, and 
buildings. By 1880, they were employ- 
ing 950 women, 250 men, and had a 
payroll of $40,000 a month. 

It is interesting to compare the work- 
ing conditions of seventy years ago with 
those of to-day. In the first place, un- 
believable as it may seem, the em- 
ployees worked thirteen hours a day, 
part of the time by lard oil in tin lamps 
set under the looms, as gas was not 
used until 1851. The hours for work 
varied with the season so that there 
were eight different schedules for the 


day’s employment of which the few 
below are samples. 
1855 
“From the Ist to the 20th of Novem- 
ber. 


The Ist bell rings at 4!4 o'clock 

The 2nd bell rings at 514 o'clock 

The 3rd bell rings as soon as the hands 
can see. 


“From the 20th of November to the 
Ist of February. 
The Ist bell rings at 5 o'clock 
The 2nd bell rings at 5% o’clock 
The 3rd bell rings as before. 


“From the lst of March to the Ist of 
November. 
The hands work before breakfast. 
Closing 
“From the 20th of March to the Ist 
of May. 
As long as the hands can see to advan- 
tage— 


“From the Ist of May to the lst of 


September. 
Work until 7 o'clock. 
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“The dinner bell rings at 12% o’clock 
the year round. From the lst of May 
to the 3lst of August the hands are al- 
lowed 45 minutes; from the Ist of 
September to the 30th of April, 30 
minutes. 

These changes go on endlessly. It 
is difficult to see how such complicated 
changing schedules could be followed 
when one compares them with that of 
the Stark Mill in 1920. 

“Monday to Friday inclusive—7:15 
A. M. to 12 M.; 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. 

Saturday—7:15 A. M. to 11:30 A. 
M.” 

The pay was as small as the hours 
were long. A girl who averaged one 
doliar a day was envied by her com- 
panions, all of whom thought them- 
selves fortunate to be able to save two 
dollars and fifty cents a week above 
board and room rent. The employees 
were all English people from the sur- 
rounding country, simple fn habits, and 
in tastes. Although the mill gave little 
time for pleasure from Monday morn- 
ing to Saturday night, they were glad 
to be busy and to earn so much money. 
The French came to Manchester after 
the Civil War, the Swedes in 1882, but 
the great immigration wave did not 
come until after 1905. 

But to resume the story of the mills. 
From 1880 to 1899, the Stark Mills 
were not only doubled in size but 
strengthened financially. Severe com- 
petition was encountered however and 
the Stark mills changed hands several 
times, working under new management 
always with increase in equipment and 
production. Finally in 1913 the com- 
pany became a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, surrendering for the first time its 
New Hampshire charter and assum- 
ing the name of Intrenational Cot- 
ton Mills with Lockwood Greene & Co. 
as Managers. When America entered 
the World War, The Stark was able to 
meet the demands of the government 
and fulfil them so efficiently that by 
1921, when business was resumed on a 
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peace basis, the Stark Mills’ annual 
production was 30,000,000 yards and 
their pay roll for 1,700 employees, 
$1,500,000. 

Due to financial depression and other 
reasons, the Stark Mills have been ab- 
sorbed within the last year by the Amos- 
keag, which brings us again to a con- 
sideration of the parent organization. 
What has it been doing in the interval 
which has so prospered the Stark? 

This is a question which probably the 
greater number of readers can answer 
readily. We all know how steadily the 
industry has increased with constant ex- 
tension along all lines. Only a detailed 
summary of their career could reveal, 
however, how truly marvelous has been 
the part the Amoskeag has played in the 
life of Manchester, and in the world as 
well, for as early as 1851 the company 
was awarded its first medal for superi- 
ority of goods at the World’s Fair in 
London. Scarcely a year passed with- 
out a step forward for the organization 
in acquisitions and production. In 1871 
a new dam was constructed which 
served until recently when another 
slightly below the old in position, far 
wider and more expansive has_ been 
completed, while plans for still another 
below Goffs Falls are under consider- 
ation. In 1905 the Amory and_ the 
Manchester Mills were purchased and 
new buildings have been added, the 
largest of which is the Coolidge Mill, 
built in 1909. The many organizations 
for the employees are undoubtedly well 
known and are only mentioned as an- 
other indication of what the Amoskeag 
has become. 

It is unnecessary to list here increase 
in machinery, spindles, and amount 


manufactured. The only _ statistics 
given will be the fact that the Amos- 
keag now employs 16,500 hands and 
has reached this number through the 
stages shown in the brief table below: 
TABLE SHOWING WaGEs Paip PER 
YEAR AT END oF 10 YEAR PERIODS 


1831— $36,298 
1840— 74,239 
1870— 1,107,428 
1880— 1,604,322 
1908— 5,096,498 
1909— 6,083,257 
1850—- 487,005 
1860— 633,680 
1890— 2,435,481 
1900— 2,772,811 
1910— 6,176,353 
1920— 6,370,089 


Recent events in the life of the tex- 
tile industry are too vivid in the minds 
of all to need further recital here. Its 
growth is a wonderful history of the 
growth of a city also, and of the plans 
and work of many men_ throughout 
their lifetime. 

To one family especially does great 
credit belong for the prosperity of the 
mills, to the Straws, who for three gen- 
erations have served as agent. On 
July 26, 1856, Mr. Ezekiel Straw was 
chosen for the responsible place, was 
succeeded by his son Mr. Herman 
Straw, while at present Mr. William 
Parker Straw holds the position of vast 
importance in the life of so many 
thousands. 

Their effort has been made possible 
and aided by the Merrimack River, 
which now, with our help and thought 
in turn, will make it possible for Man- 
chester to retain the high place she has 
won. 
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THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


About Our Recent Travels 


HERE was once an old resident 

of Franklin, named Benson, whose 

memory, of unusual _ keenness, 
went back, so he said, to the days when 
the rivers were nothing but young little 
brooks, which, strangely enough, ran in 
the opposite direction to that which the 
rivers now take. Some say, perhaps 
from jealousy, that Benson’s memory 
was helped by generous imbibing of 
hard cider. We are not, of course, in a 
position to vouch for the truth of the 
story. But we are more inclined to be- 
lieve there may be truth in it now that 
we have been in Franklin and know 
something at first hand about the ver- 
satility of those rivers. 

Our sojourn in the city covered three 
days. When we arrived, the rivers were 
quietly murmuring along between well- 
defined banks of new white snow. To 
cur untutored eye there were, even then, 
a bewildering assortment of streams, 
but after Mr. Herrick Aiken had drawn 
for us a beautiful topographical map, 
navigation seemed simple. 

And then—the Deluge! The place 
became alive with rivers. We got all 
mixed up and were in constant fear lest 
we should walk right down the middle 
of the Pemigewasset under the impres- 
sion that it was Main Street. On the 
whole the walking looked smoother in 
the river. 





The picture of ourself picking our 
way gingerly among rioting rivers is 
one of those photographed on our mem- 
ory by our brief stay in Franklin. But 
there are many others. 

There is one of a busy office where 
Mr. Richard Sulloway, with an energy 
eloquent of big business, is testing out 
some yarn, winding it up on a wheel and 
stretching it out on apparatus that looks 
like a cross between a_ grandfather’s 
clock and a penny-in-the-slot weighing 


machine, while we watch fascinated 
from the doorway. 

There is another of Mr. G. L. Han- 
cock demonstrating graphically, with the 
aid of a thread ripped from his coat- 
lining, the mysteries of the action of a 
latch needle. 

Another is a view from the Library 
window across the river to the western 
hills, behind which, attended by mag- 
nificient sun dogs to the north and to 
the south, the sun is just going down. 
We are indebted to Mrs. Barron Shir- 
ley for much valuable help in our pur- 
suit of Franklin’s history, but we are 
most grateful to her for our first in- 
troduction to those rainbow pillars of 
the western sky. 

Another picture shows Mr. F. N. 
Proctor, wielding a murderous Indian 
battle axe behind the cashier’s cage of 
the Franklin National Bank. Heaven 
help any bank robber who ventures that 
way ! 


A glimpse of the city from the high 
hill where Mr. James Aiken’s home 
stands, and where in days gone by they 
used to trap wild pigeons; a picture of 
a curly-headed little girl, who, with flat- 
tering appreciation of the details of our 
costume, welcomed us at the door of 
Mr. Herrick Aiken’s house; a mill in- 
terior with long lines of girls happily 
busy at the intricate processes of stock- 
ing manufacture; the clean, white cafe- 
teria of that same mill where lunch for 
the workers is in process of prepara- 
tion—these are a few of the pictures 
which made our short visit an event to 
remember with pleasure. 


We don’t like to think how near we 
came to missing it. But that trick of 
mind which keeps one’s thoughts run- 
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ning upon details of near escapes, in- 
sistently brings ours back to this ques- 
tion: Should we have dared to venture 
into the town had we read before we 
started the awesome and alarming state- 
ment we later discovered in a dusty 
tome in the Library: “The town has 
produced more brains, other things 
being equal, than any other municipali- 
tv of New Hampshire.” 

—H. F. M. 


Announcements 
Our cover picture was taken at the 
Webster birthplace in Franklin last 
summer during the time of the meet- 
ing of the Grange. 
Le- 
im- 


month—The American 
gion! Do you know what an 
portant work it is doing for New 
Hampshire? Do you know how it 
is helping in civic betterment in our 
towns and cities? The Granite 
Monthly for May will carry the story. 


Next 
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“Along Came Mary Ann” is the 
title of an interesting article by Miss 
Daisy Williamson of New Hampshire 
State College, which we hoped _ to 
present to you this month, but which 
we were forced to postpone because 
of lack of space. But it’s coming. 


Were you disappointed last month 
by being unable to get a copy of the 
GRANITE MontTHLY? Lots of people 
were. The edition sold out almost 
before it was off the press. There’s 
one way to avoid such disappoint- 
ments for yourself and your friends. 
The coupon on the contents page of 
the magazine makes it easy for you-— 
“A word to the wise—” 


The Brookes More Prize of $50 
for the best poem published in the 
Granite Monthly during 1922 was 
promptly paid by Mr. More and 
should by this time be in the hands of 
Miss Helen Mowe Philbrook, the 
winner. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


The New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
is proud of the fact that, according to 
many experts, it receives more pub- 
licitv, both in and out of New Hamp- 


shire, than any other farm bureau 
in the East. Therefore, it is proud 
of H. STYLES BRIDGES, who as 


Secretary of the Bureau is responsi- 
ble for that publicity. Mr. Bridges 
is a Univers‘ty of Maine man. The 
article on Holsteins is the first of a 
series. Avyershire’s next month! 


A second installment of GEORGE 
B. UPHAM’S account of Claremont’s 
early days cannot fail to be of inter- 
est to his many friends in Claremont. 


Both LUCILLE CONANT, whose 
charming sketch heads the story “A 
Play Day,” and VIVIAN SAVA- 


COOL, whose second article on 
Manchester’s growth appears in this 
issue, are Manchester’s young women. 
Miss Savacool begins this month her 
management of our book review de- 
partment. 


JAMES O. LYFORD needs no in- 
troduction to Granite Monthly read- 
ers. One of our leading Republican 
statesmen, he undoubtedly knows 
more about Legislatures past and 
present than any other man living. 


ELLEN BARDEN FORD is a 
writer of charming sketches and 
stories who lives in Lebanon, N. H. 


MABEL SAWYER, who has three 
poems in this magazine, is the wife 
of Secretary of State Sawyer, 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL 


The Next-to-Nothing-House 
sy AticE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Boston, Atlantic Monthly Company 


ONG before vou finish “The Next- 
L To-Nothing House,” you will feel 
the urge to become at once a Col- 
lector. You may have been perfectly 
content with vour twentieth century fur- 
niture, reveling in its softness and 
springy ‘luxury, but before ‘vou ‘have 
read many pages, you will feel a vague 
discontent stealing over you, you will 
fitfully start to eliminate, alter, and add 
to your furnishings; and your longing 
for spring will become more intense, 
that you may start out on the road of 
the Collector, leading through the tiny 
hamlet, the secluded farm, and_ the 
dusty junk shop to an early eighteenth 
century house. This feeling will prob- 
ably pass with the realization that we 
can’t all have cosy white cottages in 
which men like Daniel Webster roomed 
while in college and which we may fur- 
nish so that he himself might step into 
it and feel no strangeness on his return 
into a modern world. But whatever 
the feeling of our house may be, we can 
be sure that it pervades throughout, 
that everything harmonizes and com- 
bines to produce one effect, and in her 
hook the author gives many valuable 
hints as to what must be considered to 
achieve success. Location, size, color, 
and arrangement of the room, and a 
sense of what furniture may or may 
not be used together, all are necessary 
details, and as you follow the mistress 
of the Next-To-Nothing-House on a 
tour of inspection, you see by her vivid 
descriptions and alluring photographs 
how altogether charming will be the 
result. You will undoubtedly choose 
your favorite room, as I| did, selecting 
much to my surprise, the kitchen. It 
seems to me the greatest of all achieve- 
ments in furnishing to make a kitchen 


attractive, but how could anyone help 
but adore this “unsterilized” colorful 
room which, in spite of antique pottery 
and stenciled chairs, is convenient and 
modern in culinary equipment. The 
most menial tasks must lose a distate- 
fulness when performed in a_ kitchen 
with the air of “spiced cookies” 
pan of “gingerbread.” 

This eighteenth century house is en- 
tirely livable, and it is one of the fasci- 
nations of the book to see how cleverly 
the modern additions may be installed 
to blend with the dignified simplicity of 
past generations and not detract from 
the “fourposter” atmosphere. 

To all lovers of antiques I recom- 
mend this book, to all interested in mak- 
ing their homes the most delightful of 
places I strongly advise it, and to those 
not included in either class, if there be 
any such, I urge its perusal because of 
the pleasure received from acquaintance 
with the personality of the author. 
Whether or not she can overwhelm your 
protests that eighteenth century furni- 
ture is not comfortable by awakening 
the artistic in you to a point which will 
disregard downy divans and by explain- 
ing how comfort and art may be com- 
bined, you will enjoy her friendly man- 
ner, her amusing recital of her problems, 
her cordiality, lightheartedness, and 
charm,—the charm with which are of- 
fered her bits of philosophy and her 
wish that her friends may have “every- 
thing they desire—almost,” leaving al- 
ways something for anticipation. 

It is wonderful to know all we read 
is true, that these are real people living 
in a real house whose old green door 
will open to us at the lift of the brass 
knocker and reveal its lovely interior on 
our next visit to Hanover. 


or a 
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James W. HENDERSON 


JAMES W. HENDERSON 


James William Henderson, born in 
Rochester, February 18, 1840, died in 
Dover, March 15, 1923. 

He was the son of William M. and Maria 
(Diman) Henderson, and was educated in 
the schools of Rochester and Dover, to 
which latter city his parents removed dur- 
ing his early life, his last attendance being 
at Franklin Academy in Dover. He taught 
school in Rochester and Farmington in 
youth, and learned the printer’s trade in 
the office of the Dover Enquirer; was en- 
gaged for some time in the Massachusetts 
State Printing Office and on the Boston 
Journal, and was subsequently employed at 
times in Dover printing offices. 

He took an active part in political af- 
fairs in Dover, for many years, as a Demo- 
crat, and was prominent as a party leader 
in Strafford County, serving as a member 
of the State Committee. In the State 
Convention of 1875, he had the honor of 
presenting the name of Capt. Daniel Marcy 
of Portsmouth as the candidate for Gov- 
ernor, which he did in a forceful and con- 
vincing speech. 

In 1877, Mr. Henderson went to St. 
Augustine, Florida, where he became ex- 
tensively engaged in real estate operations, 
and also continued the study of law, which 
he had commenced in Dover. He was ad- 
mitted to the Florida bar, and subsequent- 
ly to the bar of the U. S. District and Su- 
preme Courts. He served for some time 
as State’s Attorney for St. Johns County, 
under appointment of Judge J. M. Baker. 

He married, May 18, 1878, Ellen Comp- 
ton, daughter of Jacob Compton of Chi- 
cago, by whom he had two sons, the first 


born dying in infancy. The second—J. 
Compton Henderson—born July 8, 1880, 
educated in the public schools of Chicago, 
Phillips Exeter Academy and the South- 
western University, Jackson, Tenn., is a 
lawyer in Chicago, where his father was 
for some time associated with him, and 
where he had extensive real estate inter- 
esis, as well as in Dover and St. Augus- 
tine, dividing his time for some years 
among the three places, his wife having 
died April 26, 1909. 

For the past two years he had resided 
most of the time in Dover, to which city 
he was strongly attached. His death re- 
sulted from pneumonia, and shortly pre- 
ceded the arrival of his son, who had been 
summoned upon his illnes3;. Funeral ser- 
vices were held on Sunday March 18, in 
the Ricker Memorize! Chapel at Pine Hill 
Cemetery, under the auspices of Wecoha- 
met Lodge, I. O. O. F., of which he was 
a member. 

James W. Henderson was indeed one of 
Nature’s noblemen, an honest man, a faith- 
ful friend, a true American citizen, a loyal 
and lifelong adherent of the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, the father of American 
Democracy. 


HAROLD B. FELKER 


On March 9th, Harold B. Felker, head- 
master of the Meredith High School, died 
in Meredith as a result of an illness of 
pleursy and pneumonia. Though not yet 
twenty-five years of age at his death, he 
had already become one of the leading citi- 
zens in his town, and was one of the most 
popular and _ successful headmasters the 
Meredith School has ever had. 

He was born in Meredith, August 20, 
1898. He attended the Channing and 
Meredith Center schools, later becoming a 
student at the N. H. State College, from 
which he graduated in 1920. While at col- 
lege he was one of the most active and 
popular members of the student body, being 
president of his fraternity, captain of the 
track team, and member of the popular so- 
ciety, the Senior Skulls. After serving in 
the scuthern camp during the war, he be- 
came headmaster of the Hancock High 
School in 1920. In June, 1921, he 
was elected headmaster of the Meredith 
High School, and in August was married 
to Miss Corinne Emerson, a graduate of 
the Keene Normal School. 

He is survived by his father, Commis- 
sioner Andrew D. Felker, his widow and 
a young child. 


JOHN S. BROUGHTON 


Ex-Mayor John S. Broughton died in 
Portsmouth February 9th, at the age of 
ninety-two years. He was one of Ports- 
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mouth’s oldest retired business men, hav- 
ing begun at the age of fifteen years as a 
clerk in a lumber company where he re- 
mained doing the bookkeeping for 


over 
sixty years. He was a member of the 
common council, the Board of Aldermen, 


in 1879 was a member of the Legislature, 
in 1880 a member of the Senate. It was 
while at the Senate that he cast the decid- 
ing vote for Senator Gallinger. In 1876 
he was elected Mayor of Porismouth. 


EDMUND HOWARD ALBEE, D.D:S. 


Dr. Edmund H. Albee, dean of the dental 
profession in Concord, died suddenly from 
heart failure at his home on _ Liberty 
Street, on the morning of March 12, 1923. 

He was the son of Willard S. and Har- 
riett (Marsh) Albee, born in Charlestown, 
N. H., Nov. 15, 1863, and a descendant in 
several lines of Revolutionary and Colonial 
War ancestry,- including Major Willard, 
commander of the Massachusetts forces in 
the early Wars, and Daniel Marsh who 
served under Washington at Valley Forge. 

Dr. Albee passed his youth on his father’s 
farm, and attending the public schools, and 
early commenced the study of dentistry, 
pursuing the same in the office of his uncle, 
Dr. William Albee, at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
and at the Philadelphia Dental College, 
from which he graduated D.D.S. in 1891, 
immediately commencing the practice of 
his profession in Concord, in which he con- 
tinued with great success up to the time 
of his last illness in January of the pres- 
ent year. He was devotedly attached to 
the work of his profession, in which he 
gained wide reputation as a skilful practi- 
tioner, and gave little time to the distrac- 
tions of social and fraternal life. He was 
a member of the Concord District Associa- 
ton of Dentists, of which he was treasurer 
at the time of his decease. He was also an 
active member of the N. H. Dental So- 
ciety, of which he was president in 1914; 
of the Northeastern Dental Association 
and of the National Dental Society. Out- 
side his profession, the only organizations 
to which he belonged were the Concord 
Chamber of Commerce and the N. H. So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars. He was a con- 
sulting surgeon of the Margaret Pillsbury 
General Hospital and an attendant at the 
South Congregational Church. 

Of a modest and retiring disposition, he 
was little known outside the wide circle of 
those who had been his patients in the 
long period of his practice, which exceeded 
that of any Concord dentist now living, 
and by large numbers of whom he was 
held in high personal regard as a man and 
a friend; while he was generally esteemed 
as a public spirited citizen. 

Dr. Albee was united in marriage, De- 
cember 9, 1891, with Miss Lois Hurd of 
Newport, by whom he is survived; also by 
a daughter, Harriett Isabella, born Feb- 
ruary 18, 1903, how a student at Simmons 
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College. He also leaves a sister, Harriett 
Hosmer Albee, pastor of the Congregation- 
al Church at West Stewartstown, who, by 
the way, was named for the noted female 
sculptor, a cousin of Dr. Albee’s mother. 

On the occasion of the last rites in 
memory of the deceased, all the dental of- 
fices in the city were closed and the mem- 
bers of the profession attended in a body, 
the bearers being selected from their num- 


ber. —H. H. M. 


SARAH HUNT CLOUGH 

Mrs. Sarah Hunt Clough, wife of Alder- 
man Albert C. Clough, died on March 16th, 
at her home in Manchester, as a result of 
illness from pneumonia. Mrs. Clough was 
active in a number of women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the city, graduating from 
Smith College in 1895. She taught at the 
Manchester High School until her mar- 
riage. Three daughters survive her, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, and Constance. 





LIZZIE A. DANFORTH 
Mrs. Lizzie A. Danforth, wife of repre- 
sentative William P. Danforth, died in 
Concord on March 2nd. Besides her hus- 
band, she is survived by her sister, Mrs. 


Kate Smith of Concord. 
CLIFFORD W. BASS 
Clifford W. Bass, former well-known 


business man, died in Portsmouth on Feb- 
ruary 18th. He was one of the best known 
golfers in this state having won four times 
the state championship. He is survived 
by his widow, and two sisters, Mrs. Wilder 
News of Rochester, and Miss Lena Bass 
of Portland, 

















HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 

Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
entertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 


abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
cetail. 


Volume II is.entirely devoted tc family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealogical and Bicgraphical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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school children is often due to eye 
strain. 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 


*‘An ounce of prevention is werth 
@ pound of cure’ 


BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


< w Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday. 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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MAJOR CHARLES S. WALKER 
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